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EXT week we , shall commence a 
/V series of articles on “‘ Mind Studies 

for Young Teachers,” written with 
great care and free from all technical and 
ambiguous terms. The articles by Mr. Love 
are especially good We have excellent 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year 
Exercises waiting. Thanksgiving will ap- 
pear week after next. We shall publish a 
series of illustrated articles on ‘* Physical 
Training for Scholars,” by Supt. Ballard, 
of Jamaica, N. Y. Next week Bryunt's 
Birthday will be remembered by an exercise, 
prepared by Miss Josephine E. Hodgdon, 
author of the well known “ Leaflets.” Will 
our readers notice that we are making the 
Journal adapted to the wants of the work- 
ing teacher. 














| is 8 great thing to know what we believe. Many 

do not. They pin their faith to somebody else's 
sleeve, and say: “‘ Mr. So-and-so says so, and I say 
80, too.” If they say, “I am a democrat,” or, “I 
am a republican,” and are asked, ‘‘ Why?” the an- 
swer comes: ‘‘ Because I am.” That is the end of 
all argument. They don’t know free trade from 
any other trade, or civil service reform from any 
other reform. They vote for their party candidates 


without knowing whether among them may not be 
found a political rascal. In a free country like ours 
a voter should not only be able to read his ballot, 
but he should also know why he casts it as he does. 
It has been said that all men may be divided into 
two classes—those who lead, and those who follow. 
Of course it is impossible for all to lead ; there would 
then be no followers; but all can know why they 
are going in a certain direction. An intelligent and 
independent following is as manly as an able and 
honest leading. 


In the school room, as in the world outside the 
school-room, there are two kinds of good pupils— 
those who obey, not thinking why, and those who 
obey, knowing why. A tyrannical teacher, if he 
is permitted, unmolested, to exercise his authority, 
will make slavish scholars. They will go and come 
After a while they will lose their power of intelligent 
following and become mere tools in the hands of 
those in authority. Such men are not wanted. 
Intelligent followers are wanted,—those who know 
what is right and follow it, because they are con- 
vinced it is right. 


A hundred questions are presented to the voters 
of this conntry for their decision. The answers will 
be cast in ten thousand ballot boxes this fall, and 
the result will affect the prosperity of our entire 
land. Temperance questions, labor questions, suf- 
frage questions, educational questions, commercial 
questions are asked, and the answers they receive 
will affect a thousand ‘ndustries. 


Within a very few years the school-boys of to-day 
will be voters, and a voter under a democratic form 
of government is a law-maker. These boys should 
be instructedso as to have opinions, and then so as 
to be able to express them. An unexpressed opinion 
has little weight. Thousands of ‘‘ mute, inglorious 
Miltons ” have died unknown. They might almost 
as well not have lived. We need to-day honest, 
outspoken, decided men and women. There is 
plenty of room for them, but there is no need of 


cattle” in the battle of life that is raging all 
around us. 


There is hope for a pupil who intelligently and 
politely, but decidedly, opposes his teacher. The 
boys of our Revolutionary fathers in old Boston did 
not fear to oppose the leaders of the British army, 
and by maintaining their cause they gained what 
they wanted. Some of those very boys became the 
leaders among the men of our early constitutional 
history. It has often happened that in school 
troubles the pupils have been right and the teacher 
wrong, but it has not so often happened that pupils 
have been able to assert their independence against 
the unjust claims of a tyrannical teacher. 





ie is too bad that so much of the valuable space of 

our great newspapers should be given up toa 
record of wrong-doing. If a man has committed 
suicide, or killed his wife, or robbed a bank, or been 
guilty of an outrageous crime, reporters flock to 
the locality where the deed was committed, like 
unclean birds of prey, vying with each other to get 
the greatest quantity of details. It makes no differ- 
ence how insignificant the man has been before, 
at once he is lifted intonctriety. His former life, 
father’s family, his genealogical and personal his- 
tory, are all paraded before the world. This mass 
of information is telegraphed by the agents of the 
associated press all over the country, and read by 
interested thousands at the breakfast table and in 
the cars on the way to business. Worse than this, 
our great Sunday papers gather up the most sensa- 
tional of these delectable morsels, and condense 
them into their columns, and tens of thousands 
spend the entire morning of Sunday in reading 





the details. 


unthinking followers who are only “dumb, driven |, 





Now, suppose that instead of recording wrong- 
doing, the papers of the country should gather all 
the right-doing they could find. The police of our 
large cities could help them in this matter. There 
are thousands of children adopted every week, 
poor families visited and fed, thousands of dollars 
are raised for all sorts,of benevolert purposes. Let 
the world know more about these charities. It would 
incite others to good deeds. Our schools have been 
raising money for Charleston sufferers, and all the 
churches, that are churches, are continually con- 
tributing to sustain worthy charities at home and 
abroad. Millions of money, years of valuable time, 
and lifetimes of Jabor are freely given to help the 
world up. We know a young lady of wealth, posi- 
tion, and intellect, who has devoted her life to ben- 
evolent work. She has unbounded energy, excellent 
health and judgment, and is following in the steps 
of others of her family who have been doing the 
same kind of labor. Let us draw the mantle of 
darkness over the hellish deeds of sin and crime, 
but throw the full sunlight of publicity upon the 
heavenly work of lifting this wretched world out of 
the slums of sinfulness into the clear sunlight of 
better thinking and acting. Publish the good! Let 
the wrong die in oblivion! 








‘THE following is from a recent issue of the daily 
press : 

Mayor Grace honored the memory of Hubert O. Thompson by 
acting as his pall-bearer,and yet at that very time he was pre- 
paring to prove that Thompson was a perfidious scoundrel. 

This is the way of the professional office-holder. 
Outside, plausible; inside, scheming. Going to fun- 
erals with a display of ostentatious mourning, all 
the while secretly plotting to get into power. The 
best man is he who hclds the situation. Selfishness— 
unutterable and unalloyed selfishness—is the motive 
force impelling professional politicians to action. 
The school-room must give us better men and 
women. 
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[THERE is no education except by doing something, 

The child that does nothing learns nothing. 
There is a theory that the training of the mind can 
be accomplished without the activity of the senses. 
The theory is a false one! We gain knowledge 
only by means of the senses, and wo can impart it 
only through the same means. The teacher who 
imagines he can educate his pupils by thinking 
without the use of eyes, hands, or ears, is wonder- 
fully mistaken. There is no thinking, pure and 
simple, abstracted from the active world in which 
we live. Any thought, worthy of the name, takes 
hold of the live questions of the day. 1t cannot be 
otherwise. Let us see. 

Religious thouyht centers around the idea of do 
ing something. Active work is its very soul. The 
man who sits down and expects to ‘sit and sing 
himself away to everlasting bliss ” will find himself 
greatly mistaken one of these days. 

Political thought grapples such live questions as 
the tariff, temperance, civil service reform, the re 
lation of labor to capital, taxation, and represen- 
tation. 

Scientific thought expends its energies in ten thou- 
sand practical ways, such as light, heat, steam, 
transportation, printing, and chemical applications. 

Educational thought is now occupied in investi- 
gating the activities of childhood, finding out how 
the mind first shows itself, and how the expanding 
powers of growing boys and girls can be trained into 
a symmetrical maturity. Great interest, just 
now, centres around primary and kindergarten 
schools. The world is full of applications of thought. 
Our present civilization shows that teaching must 
deal with those subjects that will bring into active 
exercise the powers of the growing children, and 
prepare them to do something worth the doing. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS. 

A TEACHER of a private school says she asked a gentle- 
man to speak at one of her annual receptions, and he 
paid a glowing eulogy to the teacher’s work. ‘“‘ No work 
was so important ; the king on his throne was not doing 
so great a work, etc.” Well, the next year the same 
gentleman applied to this teacher to have his two chil- 
dren received as pupils, and insisted that the two should 
be taken for the price of one; that is, at half price. 
Did this man really believe what he said in his speech? 
Do the public generally believe the teacher is to be of 
high value to the community? If it does not, what is 
the reason? 


Wuart is being done to exalt the teachers’ profession ? 
The tendency is when a “place” has been got, to settle 
down and run through a routine of duties and draw pay. 
The public looking on says to itself, ‘‘ That is not much 
of a profession.” We cannot help the public from say- 
ing this, no more than we can help it from saying 
‘* Washington was great.” Now and then a man comes 
into the poor school-house and all things change. The 
children are full of earnestness; they begin to exhibit 
the dawnings of character as we call it. The parents se 
that this despised teacher is somehow a force that they 
cannot but admire. They feel that teaching like this 1s 
an occupation anyone might be proud tobein. They 
fee! that thisis more than teaching. Somehow, such a 
man is remembered for ten, yes twenty years in a dis- 
trict. 

Now, the reason that man’s work was so notable did 
not lay in his ‘‘ magnetism,” as some would say ; that 
man taught, the others did not. So that every effort 
should be taken to become a teacher ; hence the import- 
ance of normal schools—that is, real normal schools, 
there are many normal schools that are solely and simply 
academies. The disciples of Jesus were not the first 
normal school pupils we read of ; there seemed to have 
been several norma! schools in Greece as history tells us. 
The real teacher makes teachers, because he imparts 
truth; and truth is that wonderful thing that upon being 
told operates on the life and character. 

The young men and women who go out to teach 
awhile until something ‘‘ turns up” are doing the world 
an injury it will never get over. This comes not from 
the fact that they are experimenting on the children 
and learning how to teach at the expense of the children, 
but because they do not start aright. They enter the 
school-room with wrong conceptions of their work. 
Teaching is ‘‘ hearing a spelling clas.” or ‘ hearing an 
arithmetic class” as they conceive it. A part of the 
work deals with spelling or reading truly. He who 
polishes a diamond deals with emery and rouge, but he 
is a diamond polisher after all 

To teach is a great thing, and while many muke it a 
small thing, it must be said that teaching is the noblest 
work man can do, and worthy of the highest intellect. 


Tue closing of fifty years of work as a teacher by 
Miss Whitney is really a remarkable and interesting 
event. She has done for children what no other woman 
in this city has done, unless that woman has been a 
teacher. The number of children who have been under 
her influence must be numbered by the tens of thou- 
sands. Honor and praise to those who hke Miss Whit- 
ney have labor: d so earnestly to do good to children— 
note, to do good—for all bear testimony that this modest, 
earnest, christian woman at every step wrought a good 
work for her pupils. In no other occupation could she 
have done so much good ; and so it is right in the words 
of Street to say : 


The Teacher’s life, most pure and high, 
The opening mind with gems to store ; 
To upward point the wond’ring eye 
When youth’s frail bark forsakes the shore, 
The world its hollow plaudits bears 
To fame that’s won amidst its strife ; 
But deeper, loftier praise is theirs 
Who honored lived the Teacher's life. 


The other day a gentleman of evident culture was in- 
troduced as the editor of a Chess Journal. Somewhat 
startled, the inquiry was made as to whether such a 
journal was patronized ? 

“Oh, yes, there are several such journals; they are 
all well supported. Every one who is interested in chess 
takes one, sometimes two.” : 

Then there is the Blacksmiths’ Journal and the Tin- 
smiths’ Journal, and the Milliners’ Journal, and the 
Dressmakers’ Journal, and so on, All of these seem to 
be well supported. 





Yet if you ask nine teachers out of ten whether they 
subscribe to an educational journal you will get a nega- 
tive answer. Why does he or she feel less interest in 
education than the chess-player, the blacksmith, the 
tinsmith, the milliner, the dressmaker, does in his 
special occupation? This question has been asked a 
great many times and the conundrum is still before the 
teachers ; it is a conundrum. 


DUTY. 


Duty, as a motive, is said to be a low incentive. Is it 
so? Let us see, 

Duty is obedience to the law of right. We may do 
right 

1. Because it is right. 

2. Because it is agreeable. 

8. Because it is commanded, and we are willing to 
obey. 

The cold, emotionless impulse of duty that compels 
an individual to go through a certain round of obedi- 
en. e, simply because it is right, with no feeling of love 
or affection, is not in sympathy with the world as it is. 
it reasons, ‘‘I am commanded to go. My Ruler is good 
and intelligent ; I believe He knows; I will obey.” In 
this there is no high, noble, self-denying emotion of 
sympathy. It is cold, passionlesas, and inbuman, 

But some one says : “You must cultivate affection by 
working for others you donot love. Work yourself into 
love for your work! Apply your whole time and 
thought in a given direction, and if the object is worthy 
you will come to love it. Working for any object de- 
velops within us an interest in that object, continued 
work develops greater interest, and this cannot help 
ripening at last into ardent love for the work and those 
for whom we labor.” 

There is truth here. Itis far better to do our duty in 
a cold, passionless way than not do it at all. If we 
wait until we love a certain kind of work we ought to 
vo we shall probably wait a lifetime. If we commence 
in a cold, inhuman manner to do our duty, we shall end 
in a condition of loving obedience if we keep at work 
long enough ; but it ismore praise worthy to do the right 
thing because the thing is pleasant to do, than to do the 
same thing “‘ simply because it is right.” 

A teacher cannot have strong affection for a hateful 
pupil. He often has a positive aversion to him. He 
can. ot helpit. Is that any reason why that teacher 
should not work for his reformation? Not atall. The 
teacher goes to work. Duty impels. Thesense of hav- 
ing done duty is pleasant. By and by the obdurate pu- 
pul shows a little human affection. It shows itself in 
the eye, lip, voice, and action. This produces like feel- 
ings in the teacher, and soon love, not duty, is the im- 
peliing motive. Immediately the work takes on new in- 
terest. The boy is transformed into a new being, and 
duty becomes affection. 

We are often obliged to do for a time what we do not 
like todo. Keep at it! Interest and love willcome by 
and by, if the work is in the line of duty. Wrong- 
doing never brings genuine interest. There may be 
fascination about it, but never love. Right-doing is 
always certain, sooner or later, to be interesting. 








THE Annals of Hygiene says: 

“From a hygienic point of view, corporal punishment 
is not to be encouraged. When a teacher ‘thrashes’ a 
pupil, he or she is generally in anger, and from this 
very reason, is not able to accurately gauge the amount 
of force that is meted out. A sharp blow on the ear has 
caused incurable deafness, and it has more than once 
occurred that a boy or girl has been ruined for life by 
corporal punishment inflicted at school. We are pleased 
to see that this method of correction is deprecated in 
the last report of the Massachusetts School Board, 
wherein it is stated that ‘a teacher who finds it neces 
sary to use corporal punishment to any appreciable ex- 
tent, gives evidence of a want of ability to control.’” 


THE time is not far distant when it will be possible to 
travel from eastern Europe to western Asia by rail, and 
within a few years an express train will be run from 
Paris or Berlin to Calcutta. The announcement has just 
come from Bombay that the branch of the Indus Valley 
Railroad, to run from the plains of Upper Sind to Sibi, 
on the frontier of Beluchistan, which was begun iu 1879, 
is complete as far as Quetta, leaving a hundred miles 
more to be built. This work has been hindered by the 
difficulties met over the abrupt mountain chains and 
through the tortuous gorges. The time is near when 
the entire globle will be girt around with bands of steel, 








A CARD. 


In the October number of the Bulletin, Syracuse, N. 
Y., published and edited by Mr. C. W. Bardeen, is a let- 
ter purporting to have been written by Mr. W. D. Kerr, 
secretary of the Union Teachers’ Agency in this city. 
In this communication there is a very uncomplimentary 
allusion to myself. As my relations with Mr. Kerr have 
always been friendly, I took occasion at once to ask of 
him the cause of hisremark. In his reply he says: 

New York, Oct. 20, 1886. 
Dr, ALLEN. 

Dear Sir :—tm answer to your inquiry concerning the state- 
ment alluding to you, over my name, in the October number of 
the Bulletin, permit me to say that 1 did not mention your name 
therein. There is evidently a mistake somewhere. 


Yours truly, 
W. D. Kerr. 


The only conclusion to be drawn must be that Mr. 
Bardeen interpolated the personal remarks without au- 
thority, and published them as coming from his corre- 
spondent. JEROME ALLEN. 





ad 


Rev. Dr. B. A. HINSDALE of Cleveland has prepared 
a course of lectures on ‘Title Deeds to the United 
States.” They include all the important phases of this 
subject, especially from the Revolutionary war to the 
present time, and have been prepared with special refer- 
ence to the growing interest in American, and particu- 
larly Western-American history. They are illustrated 
by maps prepared for the purpose. There is a rich treat 
in store for any community engaging Dr. Hindsdale’s 
services, 





WE congratulate the Detroit Board of Education in 
obtaining the services of Dr. John B. Peaslee as superin- 
tendent of schools under their care. We have the high- 
est opinion of Dr. Peaslee as an organizer, a teacher, and 
a man. 





THE recent fire in Harlem gave an opportunity for an 
exhibition of the discipline in school No. 78, in Pleasant 
ave, under Miss Falvey and Mrs. Callahan, the two prin- 
cipals. The first intimation of the fire was the flames 
shooting past the windows, followed by the cloud of 
smoke. Some of the teachers feared that it might be 
the school-building that was on fire. Word was quickly 
but quietly passed from class to class, and although the 
teacher’s cheeks were seen suddenly to flush up with 
fear, they quietly ordered: 

“Put up your books, children,” and then each class 
marched out to the street under its respective teacher‘ 
and all without a word of alarm or show of excitement. 
Not until the children were out of the building were 
they warned of any danger, and then the teachers saw 
that they did not linger near the fire and started them to 
their respective homes. In some cases the children met 
their parents who had become alarmed when it was 
known that there was a fire so near the school. 





CHARITY is often well bestowed. We have an example 
of this in the Armour Brothers, of Chicago, who have 
founded in that city a mission church and school which 
promise to bestow great benefits upon the needy public. 
The buildings are nearly ready for occupancy, and in- 
clude a nursery, a kindergarten, a library, bathing rooms, 
and a free dispensary. The establishment will be main- 
tained by the rentals of fifteen apartment houses now be- 
ing erected for the purpose at a cost of $100,000. 

We have received for the old teacher who is dying in want near 
here, “ Subscriber "’ $2. 





A TEACHER recently interviewed in Saratoga said that 

In parts of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, it is simply impossible 
for a man to hold a position of superintendent of schools without 
being owned by somebody. The school book houses and the 
local politicians run the boards of education, and unless a man is 
willing to become the subservient tool of some book house or & 
mere creature of the politician, he cannot secure an election as 
superintendent or cannot remain long in such a position. 

How is this? Our columns are open to a refutation of 
this libel. F 

The salaries of female teachers in the girls’ high school 
of San Francisco have been increased, making them 
conform to the salaries paid to the male teachers in the 
boys’ high school. Thus senior class teachers get $160 
per month ; all other assistant teachers $140, and the 
teachers of natural sciences and normal class teachers 
$160. ; 


The “boodle” alderman of New York City are hav- 
ing a hard time of it. The prospect now is, that Sharp 
and four or five of his underlings will spend several 
years pounding rock at Sing Sing. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


By Supt. 8. G. Love, Jamestown, N. Y. 


“Is industrial or manual training practicable?’ Just 
so far as it is useful, just in keeping with its importance, 
it is ; and it must be, and will be made practicable. If 
it ranks in its benefits to the recipient, with the study of 
numbers, or language, it should, and it will in good time 
take its place, beside them in the curricula of our schools. 
So in proportion as it is seen to be useful, as we learn 
that it constitutes an essential element in the education 
of youth, it will become a part of their daily duties in 
the schools. Hence the test of the practicability of 
training in the manual arts in our schools must be made 
by determining the degree of its usefulness ; and I ven- 
ture to state just here, that it would be the part of wis- 
dom if some of the recognized subjects of study could be 
more carefully measured by the same standard. 


USEFULNESS OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


We start out with this proposition : That any system 
of education, that does not have for its object in some 
degree the self-sustenance of the recipient, that does not 
aid him in becoming a producer, is radically defective. 
Fifty or sixty years ago, an education in the schools of 
that day was a sufficient guaranty for a livelihood. The 
recipient could step to his place in business, commercial 
or professional life, and woo and win success, There 
were few competitors for the places of educated men 
and women, and they were the acknowledged superiors 
of the uneducated masses. 

This is not the case to-day. An education obtained 
from books and competent instructors does not necessa- 
rily aid one in becoming a good bread-winner. It isa 
noticeable fact that very many of our youth who com- 
plete the course of instruction in our high schools, have 
but one reseurce for obtaining a living by their own 
labor, and that is teaching. They are effectually shut 
out from the rest of the world until they shall have 
learned to do something, learned to use their hands in 
some useful industry ; and so in sheer disgust they not 
infrequently give their education to the dogs, and go to 
work. But not always. The ranks of the idlers and the 
demagogues are often replenished by them. 

In the education of our youth we proceed upon the 
theory that they are purely intellectual beings, and 
hence that the pursuits of the school should be for the 
sole purpose of developing the intellect. Now the fact 
is, children, as well as men and women, are animals, 
having physical organisms to be trained and developed. 
The physical nature makes it necessary for them to know 
something of the physical world, objects that they can 
see, taste, and handle with their hands. And the better 
they know this outer world, how to mould, change, 
transform it to a useful purpose, the more likely are 
they to be included among those, the fittest to survive. 
The earlier they are introduced into this field of labor, 
experience, the better hold do they have of life, and the 
more serviceable may they become to themselves and 
others. 

Self-made men and women, so-called, take their places 
among the great and powerful, by being compelled, 
through necessity, to become familiar with work, to learn 
to do, as well as to study books. They have had manual 
training all their lives. Wendell Phillips says, ‘‘The best 
education in the world, is that got by struggling to get a 
living.” 

ATTRACTION TO CHILDREN. 

The great majority of children and youth prefer to do 
something,—go on errands, do some kind of work that is 
pleasant, agrecable,—to the drudgery of study, trying to 
obtain useful information from a book. Call for a messen- 
ger in a school-room full of pupils and three-fourths of 
them will jump at the opportunity of getting away. The 
life of a student is not natural to them, and, notwith- 
standing the best and most wisely directed efforts of the 
best instructors, they will give up efforts in that direc- 
tion, when once free from the restraints of the school- 
room. They don’t expect to live by study. They don’t 
want to, and they will not. They do expect to work, 
and if they were early and wisely trained to use their 
powers in learning to do a great variety of things, it 
would help them materially on the high road to good 
living, and aspirations to success. 

No, we need not even think of giving up the school, but 
only add to the courses of study, or substitute for some 
things of less importance, a careful continuous training 
in the manual arts. In this way they are kept down to 
practical views of life, and a close alliance with the 
things from which they are fed, clothed, and sheltered. 
The healthiest, clearest, most vigorous minds are usually 
found in bodies which tread the earth with the proud 


consciousness that they know how to appropriate and 


use some of the things contained therein. 
It seems to me that it is the height of unwisdom to 


keep young children, and youth as well, all the day at 
work upon subjects in which they have little interest, 
small power to appreciate, and weak memories to retain 
what they neither understand nor care for, when a way 
is open to interest them, open to their understandings, 
more directly calculated to prepare the way for a true 
development of character. Is there not a suspicion 
abroad that young children, especially in our graded 
schools, are trying to learn too much and too many 
things from books? that the confinement of the school- 
room is not evenly adjusted for the growth and strength 
of the body, that so much study of subjects above their 
powers and aspirations has a tend. ncy to weaken their 
love of knowledge? Are not some people thinking and 
saying that the curricula of our primary and secondary 
schools need to be revised and corrected, substituting 
the word ‘‘do” for the word “‘ study,” so that they may 
do more and study less? The difference between the 
study of books and the manual arts, is just this: after 
the work of learning, committing, comes the examina- 
tion, and, like the boy who planted some beans and then 
procee led to dig them up every few hours to see if they 
were there, and how getting along, we undertake to de- 
termine by questions not always legitimate, the contents 
of his storehouse of learning ; and some portion of it be- 
ing beyond his years and experience, the result is not 
satisfactory to either teacher or pupil. The examination 
being over, the interest is gone, and the memory fails to 
retain; while the training in the manual arts, the les- 

ms, the experiences are permitted to remain in the 
mind for suitable digestion and assimilation. There is 
no premature search after what he knows, no fear of 
catechists or catechisms, until his thoughts have ripened 
and he has something to say. 


SKILL RESULTS FROM TRAINING. 


The movements of a child, with the body, the hands, 
the eyes, are at first, without meaning, mechanical, 
emotional, more or less unconscious, but by experience, 
training, they become intellectual, more or less under 
the direction of the mind. The infant in learning to 
talk uses words without knowing the meaning of them, 
and often with no definite purpose of expressing an idea 
or thought ; the incoherent utterances are simply mani- 
festations of a fulness of animal life, an gverflow of 
spirits; but through the careful, skillful efforts of the 
mother and friends, and the influence of companions, 
these unmeaning expressions rise to an intellectual ap- 
prehension of their meaning. So the first efforts of the 
child at school are more or less mechanical, unmeaning, 
but by experience and practice the mental processes are 
mastered and at length become more and more compli- 
cated. 

In a similar condition we find them with regard to the 
use of their hands and eyes, in forming, molding, and 
making objects useful and beautiful ; and in a similar 
manner, if at all, must these powers, faculties, be train- 
ed and developed, So we believe it is wise to have our 
children grow to manhood and womanhood, with some 
knowledge of language, mathematics, and the sciences; 
why not also give them some practical knowledge of the 
things they live by, are clothed with, and sheltered 
under? Why not give them instruction in the manual 
arts? We do not teach the professions in our public 
schools, nor should we the trades, but simply give them 
as much instruction, experience, as will enable them to 
choose wisely when finally they are ready to enter upon 
their life work. A young man at this period of his life, 
who knows his powers for work with his hands, who 
has been trained more or less in the manual arts, in ad- 
dition to intellectual culture, has a decided advantage 
over those who have not ; and why not in the name of 
human progress give it to him in the school, as the 
chances are that he will get it nowhere else. 


DISCOVERS THE BENT OF A CHILD'S MIND. 


If educa. ion in the manual arts, either from necessity 
or choice, at school or in the struggle to get a living, is 
an essential factor in a successful life, then these young 
people who have been trained in this, as well as the 
other departments, are certainly fortunate, while they 
have no better claim than others without these advan- 
tages. And if it can be shown that manual training is 
important in one instance of a successful career, the 
claim is good for all the children and youth in the land. 

In all of our schools we find a greater or less number of 
pupils, who for some sufficient cause do not take kindly 
to books and study. They may be faithful, but they are 
weak; they may be willing, but they c nnot accom- 








plish their tasks; they may be dull, but they are also 





indifferent. These classes of pupils cover a large field 
of the educational work of the teacher. And what be- 
comes of them ? Some of them fall out early by the way; 
some continue the unequal struggle, blindly groping 
their way, until thick darkness envelopes them and they 
too fall out. Others still hold on, encountering persua- 
sion, entreaty, threatening, driving, until at last they 
become incorrigible. They not only can not, but they 
will not be protited by the best efforts of the instructors. 
Now I undertake to say that almost every individual in 
these classes may be reached, may be made intelligent 
and appreciative, may be made to forsake evil ways 
and become attentive and obedient, by simply putting 
their senses and their hands into harmonious relations 
with their minds. Training in the manual arts will ac- 
complish this very desirable result, in many cases, as I 
know from repeated trials, and under the most favor- 
able circumstances will seldom fail to deeply interest the 
otherwise indifferent, stupid, and incorrigible. The 
unfolding of the mind is well nigh an accomplished 
fact, when it is attempted through the use of the eyes 
and the hands. The world becomes beautiful and at- 
tractive to those who are engaged in making it so. 


MANUAL TRAINING BETTER ADAPTED TO CHILDHOOD. 


If we compare the time employed in study and re- 
search, by the pupils in our primary and secondary 
schools, with that of men and women in the ordinary 
walks of life, we shall find that the former greatly ex- 
ceeds the latter. We must also remember that the 
trains of the young are in a formative condition, and 
are not a perfect medium for the action of the mind, 
that the food taken should to a large extent go to nour- 
ish and develop the body ; that the growth and develop- 
ment of the brains, the mental powers, should be natural 
and not in aay sense forced, and that all intellectual work 
should be as nearly as possibe voluntary and without 
restraint. Hence the admonition to make the duties of 
the school-room pleasant and attractive, in order that 
the pupils may be drawn rather than driven thereto, 

And yet we all most thoroughly understand that idle- 
ness, listlessness at school is pernicious, fruitful of 
evil, and none more than those of us who think we have 
discovered, that under our present syetem of education 
the young minds are liable to be over-worked, that they 
are “‘ fetched through” their annual courses, at a sacri- 
fice of mental vigor for future attainments, and are not 
infrequently made dull and stupid, instead of active 
and bright, by persistent over-work. We know too 
that occupation, employment, is the foster-mother of 
industry, that all legitimate success in life depends 
upon the constant use of the powers of the body and 
mind. So we say with a due degree of reserve and 
modesty, that the manual arts mingled with the study 
of books and things, suggest a reform much needed, 
and which should be introduced into our schools. 

EDUCATING INFLUENCE. 

‘“* Nothing stimulates and quickens the intellect more 
than the use of mechanical tools. The boy who begins 
to construct things is compelled at once to begin to 
think, deliberate, reason, and conclude. As he pro- 
ceeds he is brought into contact with powerful natural 
forces. If he would control, direct, and appply these 
forces, be must first master the laws by which they are 
governed ; he must investigate the causes of the phe- 
nomena of matter, and it will be strange if from this he 
is not also led to a study of the phenomena of mind. 
At the very threshold of practical mechanics a thirst 
for wisdom is engendered, and the student is irresistibly 
impelled to investigate the mysteries of philosophy. 
Thus the training of the eye and the hand reacts upon 
the brains, stimulating it to excursions into the realm 
of scientific discovery, in search of facts to be applied 
in-practical forms at the bench and the anvil.” 

These words of an able writer, a careful thinker and 
student, and a gentleman of large experience in schools 
for manual training, apply equally well to the girl who 
is early initiated into the mysteries of doing and mak- 
ing She too learns that the mind must impress itself 
upon matter through the eye and the hand, and that by 
her ski/l in so doing she may rise toa useful member of 
society, discoveriag truths and receiving and conferring 
benefits. It is to her a priceless endow ment. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 





“The arguments in favor of both the old and the new 
educations are good at some points and the objections 
valid at others. Let us be fair. They cannot criss-cross 
and displace eachother. The old, for its uses, is beyond 
the possibility of destruction ; the new, for its uses, is 
beyond the possibility now of exclusion. We must move 
on Let us see that we do it wisely and safely.” 

Dr, Maaoun, before the National Association, 
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BOOK-KEEPING AS A BRANCH OF A COMMON 
SCHOOL COURSE. 


By Pror. C. W. G. Hyp, State Normal School, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 


There are three questicns that belong to such a brief 
discussion of this question as can be given here. 

I. Ought Book-keeping to be included in a Common 
School Course? 

The study of the science of book-keeping in its length 
and breadth belongs to the high school, to minds of some 
maturity. But minds of some maturity are found in 
very many common schoo!s, and the young men and 
women whose school life begins and ends in these schools 
ought not to be deprived of the advantage that comes 
with a knowledge of the elements of accounts. Further- 
more, the educational value even to the immature 
school-boy and school-girl of learning how to keep, and 
of the habit of keeping an exact account of all their 
little business transactions is an important consideration. 

Among the benefits to be derived by the pupil from 
such a habit are: 

1. A familiarity with business forms, and with the 
vocabulary of business. 

2. A training io system with reference to little things. 

8. A training to precision in habits of thought and ex- 
pression, as well as to economy of time and money. 

I therefore give an emphatic answer in the affirmative 
to the first question. 

IL Is tre general introduction of book-keeping into a 
common school course practicable ? 

If it is not, the principal obstacle is the ignorance or 
the apathy of teachers. Do they say, “It is an abstruse 
subject,” ‘‘I have never been instructed in it,” “ I can- 
not interest my papilsin it?’ I answer, (1) It is not an 
abstruse subject. The principles of double-entry book- 
keeping are few and easily apprehended by one who is in 
earnest. (2) Any teacher of fair ability may—with the 
aids to self-instruction in this branch that are easily pro- 
curable—master the science and teach it. (3) If pupils 
hate the subject, the fault is usually in the plan of in- 
struction. My own experience has been that students 


were inclined to neglect other studies for the sake of 
spending time on book-keeping. 
4, All the objections alluded to above may be and are 


urged against the adoption of improved methods of 
teaching reading, language, history, and other sub- 
jects. 

To teach any one of these subjects one must re-instruct 
himself in it—must study it anew from the standpoint of 
the teacher. If a teacher's own school course has in any 
sense fitted him for the work of teaching, it has done so 
by giving him such a training as to enable him to take 
up any new subject it is desirable to introduce into his 
school, and master it with a view of teaching it. 

The answer to the second question then, is that the in- 
troduction of book-keeping into a common school course 
is practicable in any county whose teachers are fitted 
for their work and need not depend on the present 
knowledge the teachers have of the subject. 

Ill. What is a suitable course in book-keeping for 
common schools? 

1. A simple but thoroughly systematic method of 
keeping a pocket cash-book should be taught. The in- 
struction here should be oral and the matter should be 
suited to the maturity and the capacity of the class. The 
transactions recorded should be—not such as belong to 
the jobbing-house, the grocery, the manufacturing es 
tablishment, etc., involving large amounts and the use of 
the language of the counting-room, but such as occur in 
the experience of school boys and girls who have money 
to expend. 

For example: Jane’s mother gave her a dollar for 
pocket money; she spent five cents for candy; gave her 
brother 15 cents to buy a top; Uncle John gave her 
$2.30; she bought a copy of “ Little Women ” for $1.00; 
bought a pen for one cent, etc. 

2. Pupils fifteen years of age may take up the syste- 
matic study of double-entry book-keeping. 

For this part of the work a good text-book is indispen- 
sable, and the course laid cut in the text-book adopted 
should be faithfully followed. 

Double-entry should precede single entry. The former 
includes the latter, and the writer of this article has 
found, in his experience of many years in teaching this 
subject, that students who have studied single-entry 
book-keeping do not grasp the principles of double-entry 
as readily as these who have never studied the subject 
at all. 


The practice of keeping an accurate record of expenses 
greatly promotes habits of thrift and economy. 





PINE GROVE SCHOOL. 


By Byron A. Brooks. 


CaaprTer II. 

“Here comes the new teacher!’ was the cry of the 
tow-headed sentinel, perched on the top rail of the worn 
fence which separated the school grounds from the 
adjoining pasture, as Miss Lovell approached. The cry 
was taken up by the others in turn, who at once assumed 
the attitudes betokening their several characters. The 
sentinel retained his perch and greeted the teacher with 
a good-natured stare. The larger boys ceased their play 
for a moment to give her a defiant gaze and exchange a 
few remarks, such as, “‘ Isn’t she fine?’ ‘‘ Who’s afraid of 
her?” and similar exclamations; while a few of the older 
girls gathered around the door and greeted her with a 
cold good-morning. The younger ones hid themselves 
in fear behind their elders, and a few entered the room 
with Miss Lovell and quietly took their seats as if to in- 
dicate that they were ready to follow the instructions of 
the new teacher. She greeted them all with a pleasant 
good-morning and a smile of friendliness, which some 
of the boys interpreted as a sign of weakness, and which 
some of the girls resented as an air of superiority. 
Pupils and teacher had no other introduction to each 
other. None of the school trustees thought of his duty 
in this respect, and but one of them knew or cared any- 
thing about the school, except to make the necessary 
burden of its support as light as possible. 

Squire Smith, who had engaged Miss Lovell, owned a 

large farm on the flats, a large family, and a large 
mortgage. He was called land poor. He was a hard 
working man with a careless wife and a tumbledown 
house full of dirty, black-eyed cliildren ; but he was the 
most intelligent man in the district, and the only one 
whom Miss Lovell had met who sympathized with her 
love for knowledge and felt the need of education and 
training for his chijdren. He had assured her of his 
support, but for which she would have becn almost dis 
heartened at the outset of her undertaking. The Smith 
children were all in their places looking a little more 
tidy than when she saw them at home. They greeted her 
with a snap of welcome in their shining eyes which 
spoke more than their stammering words and awkward 
gestures. There were the two oldest girls, Lois and 
Liza. Then Amasa, a tall, disjointed youth of sixteen ; 
then Mag#y and Susan; and last, two chubby, dirty 
boys of nearly the same age, Jamie and Johnny. Slowly 
the pupils sauntered into the room, until one asked per- 
mission to ring the bell, when the boys came in with a 
boisterous rush, rudely flung their hats upon the benches 
and began talking to each other, scarcely noticing the 
teacher. Last came in the two largest boys, with the 
exception of Amasa, the bad boys of the school, Jiles 
Jones and William Brown-—Bill Brown, the boys called 
him. 
They had just come from the grove of pine-trees 
growing among the rocks at the rear of the school-house, 
from which it took its name. They had not been seen 
by the teacher when she arrived, as they were hidden 
among the branches, high up the tall trees gathering 
pitch, but they had seen her and taken her measure, they 
supposed. They had determined to test her mettle the 
very first day. As they entered the room, they walked 
swaggering across the floor with their mouths full of 
pitch, which they vigorously chewed, and their hands 
and pockets also full of the sticky substance which they 
proceeded to distribute among the other pupils. 

Miss Lovell was entirely surprised by such conduct, 
but what pained her most, and seemed most inexplica- 
ble to her was an undercurrent of hostility between the 
pupils and their teacher which she now clearly per- 
ceived and felt weighing upon her. Thisshe could in 
no way account for, as she was almost an entire stranger 
to every famuly in the district. 

What she did not know, was that in the Pine Grove 
School, as in many others in the land, the relation of 
teacher and pupils had always been one of open hostility. 
When there was not war, their was only a cessation 
of strife or an armed neutrality. The parents sent the 
children to school with the benediction that they hoped 
the teacher would thrash them well, probably with the 
desire that their own lack of discipline would be 
amended at school, and cheered the teacher with the 
announcement that the scholars were a rough set and 
needed to feel the rod often to enforce their lessons. 

The former teacher, a young man, had attempted to 
carry out that policy and failed, for while they required 
the teacher to ‘‘ keep order” and make the children ‘‘ toe 
the mark,” at the same time many of them sided with 





the children in the many strifes which arose in conse- 


quence. But of all this Miss Lovell was ignorant as she 
stood before her pupils, that first trying day, and griev- 
ing almost to tears, pondered in vain, as to the source of 
the evil spirit which seemed to be aroused against her. 
Yet on the part of many pupils, it was not so mucha 
feeling of opposition to her, as a falling into the attitude 
which seemed to be the only one, of regarding them- 
selves and their teacher as ‘‘ natural enemies.” 


(T0 BE CONTINUED.] 





IN WHAT ARE CHILDREN INTERESTED. 


Nore.—The following is the summary of an article recentiy 
published in the London Journal of Educ..tion. 


I, Young children are interested in all natural objects, 
as objects; the superficial aspects of nature in general - 
attract them—superficial facts and superficial causes. 
Hence, first in the order of studies comes Nature-know]l- 
edge, developing gradually into the genuine study of 
Natural Science. It is, of course, important to remem- 
ber that the scientific stage must no more be too long de- 
layed than too much hurried. In the order of Science, 
while both observation and experiment are present from 
the beginning, the stage of systematic experimental in- 
quiry would seem naturally to come later than that of 
systematic observation—Botany, as a definite study, be- 
fore Physics. The reason for this relation of order lies 
in the fact, that experiment rests more on the sug- 
gestions of abstract thought than does observation. 

Thus, the Natural Science course of a school would be 
arranged in some such order as the following: 

(1) Object lessons, covering a regular course of Na- 
ture-knowledge. 

(2) Botany, or a similar science, treated descriptively, 
and later carried up to the reflective stages. 

(8) Elementary Physics, with easy experiments and ex- 
planation of the simple kind, to be continued into some 
one definite line of study later. 

IL. Young children are interested in all social objects, 
as objects appealing to their rudimentary faculties of 
emotion and imagination. Hence they care for all kinds 
of literature dealing with the superficial aspects of hu- 
man affairs, and it is important that this interest of 
theirs should not be allowed to lie dormant simply be- 
cause they cannot go far in understanding the facts and 
questions involved. The course which deals with such 
matters might be conveniently called the Humanities’ 
course, and would run somewhat as follows: 

(1) History, first pictorial and in its simple, pathetic 
aspects; but gradually becoming more and more an in- 
tellectual study, demanding all the resources of scientific 
thought. 

(2) Literature, as the expression of the best minds, 
taken iv the same general order. : 

III. Young children are profoundly interested in th 
native tongue, on proficiency in which the gratification 
of their social nature, and the satisfaction of their in- 
stinct for expression, depend. Hence we may expect 
from them diligence in its study, if we proceed in the 
natural order: 

(1) Opportunities and demands for speech, and later 
for writing. 

(2) Supply of ample materials, which they are encour- 
aged to appropriate and use. 

(8) Criticism of wrong usages in speech and compe- 
sition, with gradual discovery of grammar rules, leading 
up to the reflective stage. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


OBJECT LESSON, ON A LAE}. 











(The following lesson was given in the training department of 
the Normal College, N. Y. City, by a pupil teacher.) 

General Purpose.—To lead the children to observe and 
think. 

Special Purpose.—To give an idea of the appearance 
and formation of a lake. 

Matter and blackboard work. 

There are hollows in the ground that are like basins. 

The rain fills these hollows with water. 

We call these basins of water, lakes; a lake is water 
with land all around it. 

[The teacher is provided with a tray of sand which is 
arranged to represent a miniature lake basin. ] 

Teacher. Grace, will you tell me what you see in 
this tray ? 

Grace. I see some sand. 





Teacher: I want you all to look at this sand very 
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carefully and notice how it is arranged.- Toddie may 
tell me what she has seen. 

Toddie. I saw that the sand was piled up around the 
edges of the tray and that there was a hollow in the 
middle. 

Teacher. You haveused your eyes well. If we should 
look about us out of doors, would we find the land all 
smooth and level? 

Maud. Oh, no! there are hills and mountains. 

Teacher. Yes, some parts of the land are as irregular 
as this sand. Far away from here there are some moun- 
tains that look like these tiny sand mountains; they 
form a ring very much larger, and within this ring is a 
deeper hollow. I have a story to tell you of a change 
that came to these mountains—a change so wonderful 
that it will make you think of fairy-land. One daya 
heavy black cloud made of many tiny water drops was 
moving slowly across the sky when it saw ir the dis- 
tance these high mountains. ‘‘O, dear me,” sighed the 
cloud, ‘how can Lever climb over those mountains ?” 
But the strong wind that had been pushing the cloud all 
the way from the sea whistled merrily, and laughed as 
he thought how many clouds he had carried over those 
mountains. So well did the wiod work that in a few 
minutes the cloud was above the mountains. Who re- 
members what kind of a cloud we called this in the pe- 
ginning ? 

Bessie. A heavy, black cloud. 

Teacher. Perhaps it was the heaviest cloud that the 
wind had ever carried to the mountains, for he was so 
tired, that he fell asleep on the mountain top after hav- 
ing askel the cloud to wait for him. The little drops 
were glad to rest but they soon found that the wind had 
carried them to a very cold resting place. They shivered 
and drew close to one another, just as the little deer in 
the park huddle together on a cold day. Who sees what 
would happen if the water drops should come too near to 
one another ?” 

Toddie. They would run into each other. 

Teacher. Yes, and that is what the drops in the cloud 
did. Many tiny little drops were changed to one great 
big drop. These big drops were much heavier than the 
little ones. They kept getting heavier and larger all the 
time. What at last must have happened to them? 

Grace. They must have fallen down on the moun- 
tains. 

Teacher. Yes, they fell on the mountains. We said 
the cloud was very large. Suppose the mountains were 
not thirsty enough to drink all of the raindrops, what 
would become of the rest, Bessie ? 

Bessie. They might roll down the sides of the moun. 
tains. 

Teacher. What have we here at the foot of our moun- 
tains? (Teacher points to the sand.) 

Ada. We have a hollow. 

Teacher. Remember that the big mountains were like 
these little ones. Let us see what would happen if we 
let some water fall on these mountain sides. (Teacher 
pours water.) Now what have we in the hollow? 

Grace. We have a little pond of water. 

Teacher. What 1s all around the water? 

Toddie. Sand mountains. 

Teacher. How many of you have ever seen a very 
much larger body of water surrounded by land? Well, 
Maud, where did you see it? 

Maud. I saw itin the park. 

Teacher. Do you know what we call the water in the 
park that Maud is thinking of ? ‘ 

Bessie. I think she means the lake. 

Teacher. Can anyone tell me what a lake is—we have 
one in the park, and a little one here? 

Toddie. A lake is water that has land around it. 

Teacher. Very good! Grace, when the wind awoke 
from his nap what did he see at the foot of the moun- 
tains, 

Grace. He saw a lake. 

Teacher. Sadie, where was the cloud? 

Sadie. It was changed to a lake. 

Teacher. Was not that a wonderful change? Let us 
see if there are not more changes that the lake might 
make on the ground. Ada, did the shores of the lakes 
you have seen look like these? 

Ada. No; they were covered with grass and flowers, 
and trees grew on them. 

Teacher. Let us make our little lake as much like a 
real lake as possible. Bessie and Maud may come here 
and plant this moss and these twigs on the shores of our 
lakes. Does any one see why trees and flowers grow 
around lakes so beautifully ? 

Toddie. Because they can get so much water, 


Teacher. Yes, the lake gives the plants water, and the 


way of paying for what they drink? Who has ever seen 
anything in the lake itself? 
Grace. I have seen pond lilies, swans, and row-boats.” 
Teacher. Has any one ever seen a very large boat on 
a lake. 
Maud. Yes,I sawa great big boat on Lake Saint 
Claire last summer. 
Teacher. Maud has seen a very large lake. There are 
some lakes not far from here that are called great lakes 
on account of their size, and Maud has seen one of them. 
So we learn that lakes may be very large indeed. Who 
is ready to tell me what a lake is? 
Sadie. A lake is water with land all around it. 
Teacher. Let us all repeat that definition. I have 
here a picture which I want all of you to see. Toddie 
what did you see in the picture? 
Toddie. Isaw a lake. 
Teacher. Grace, how did Toddie know that there 
was a lake in the picture? 

Grace. Because she saw water with land all around 
t. 

Teacher. What would we call land with water all 
around it? 
Sadie. An island. 
Teacher. A lake is water where an island is land. We 
have a great deal more to learn about lakes, but to-day 
we can go no farther. On our next rainy day notice how 
little lakes are formed in the hollows of the streets and 
areas. 
The rain will be sure to find the little hollows and fill 
them with water. 
(The teacher now writes the statements as given at the 
head of the lesson, allowing the children to help in com- 
posing them. The children Copy, them.) 





BRIEF LESSON PLANS. 





LANGUAGE WORK FOR FIFTH, SIXTH, AND SEVENTH YEARS. 


In tion with spelling, I have 6mployed short stories, 
stanzas of poetry, the writing of sentences from dictation, mis- 
spelled words from reproduction exercises,—besides separate 
words which the pupils have u:ed in sentences. 

In reading classes, I occasionally read very short fables or 
stories (such as bave been given in the SCHOOL JOURNAL), re- 
quiring them to be orally reproduced: first, in regard to the 
thought contained, and to the language. The pupils have 
seeined interested in this exercise ; and | like it, especially because 
it generally secures a concentration of their attention. I aiso 
think it a good memory exercise. 

I have had written reproduction of articles read in class—both 
with and without a previous knowledge on the part of the pupils 
that thearticles were to be rc produced ; but I find that the resuits 
under the latter circumstances compare very unfavorably with 
the others. In the individual composition work of the 7th Grade- 
I am trying to introduce, occassionally, an abstract subject. Sv 
far, the results have been encouraging. 

I have lately been trying a plan in reading, which works well, 
When a paragraph of the lesson contains several difficult words. 
before asking pupils to read it, I write these words, one ata time 
on the blackboard, asking the pupils first to pronounce, then t» 
tell me the meaning. Then, placing the best definition that I can 
obtain from the class opposite the word defined, I take the other 
wordsin order. After ashort drill on these, I call upon some pupil 
to read the pa. agraph, substituting these definitions for the given 
words, This,of course, sometimes requires a slight change in 
the arrangement of the words, in order that it may read smooth- 
ly. Then when I call for the paragraph in the language of the 
book, it appears to be thoughtfully read. Hatriz B. Goprrey. 








PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY’ 


Teach the significance of N., E., 8., and W.,—beginning with 
the point from which the sun seems to rise. This the teacher 


locating walis of the school-room, etc. ; then the points N., 8., E., 
and W. should be applied to the walls of the room, and o¥jects 
within un' il they are understood. A map of the ground plan of the 
school-room may then be begun and drawn by the teacher upon 
the black board, to be followed and practiced by the pupils. This 
being well understood the stove, desks, door, etc., should be 
added to the ground plan. 

The school grounds may be taken up next, in a similar manner 
Here the perceptive faculty, which predominates in childhood. 
will be brought into activity, and the chiid will be taught to ob- 


rocks, trees, brooks, islands, capes, eto., until the pupils are fami- 


pupils, etc.) Then a town or township map should be used, fol- 
lowed by the county map. 8. A. SAXMAN. 


TEACHING GRAMMAR UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 





Plants make the lake beautiful. Is not thatia pretty 





serve flowers, trees, stumps, rocks, fence corners, etc., and their 
relative positions. A water course or spring, if any is within the 
enclosure, should be noted, discussed, and ite waters traced. glass, and the warm fire within helped to make the window-sill 
‘Then taking up the surrounding town or township deal with it | comfortable; and here al! five of the birds perched, thus getting 
in a similar but more extended manner, noticing any woods, hills, | the full force of the sun's rays.” 


meaning of a noun, you fail to answer. You don’t understand | cubic measure. 


me now, do you John?” As John had not been paying attention 
he promptly answered, “ No, sir! The patient teacher took an- 
other illustration. “If I should ask you, ‘what isa bird?" you would 
say thatitisan animal with two legs; that it has wings, and is 
covered with feathers. But if I should say that in this bex there 
isan animal that has two legs, and wings, and is covered with 
feathers, you'd kaow at once what it was.” “ A noun!” shouted 
the big boy in the back part of the room. The effect was over- 
whelming. BE. W. SCHMERCH. 


BUSY WORK, 


I. Beaps—the familiar home “busy work” will rejoice the 
the heuirts of the little people, and a teacher may, with little 
trouble and ats'ight expense, furnish herself with a stock of beads 
and set of boxes; the latter being made by folding an oblong 
piece of s‘iff wrapping paper or pasteboard, to simulate a tin 
baking pan. If the corners be carefully folded, fitted, and either 
sewed or pasted, the little boxes will “do good service.” Large 
clam shells are also available for holding the beads, which may 
be small, or large, glass, porcelain, or wooden. When small beads 
are chosen it is preferable to use a strong. needieless thread in 
stringing. Large beads may be strung together, or alternated 
with pieces of straw one inch long; a long, biunt-pointed needle 
must necessarily be used in the latter case. There are large 
woocen beads in red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, and 
patvral wood colors, which may be strung in a way to illustrate 
the day's number lesson, or in imitation of a color arrangement 
made by the teacher with crayons, or paper tablets, upon the 
wall. 

Il. Strcks.—1. Lay in rows imitating in color arrangement rows 
of colored lines drawn upon the blackboard. 2. Teacher draws 
a series of forms upon the blackboard that the children imitate 
first with sticks, and afterward try to reproduce as outlire draw- 
ing upon the slates. 3. Mix various colored half-inch or one- 
inch sticks ; distribute, and direct pupils to put all of the same 
color into one pile. 4, Each child arranges sticks in verticle, or 
horizontal rows across the desk, keeping an account of the num- 
ber of rows he has placed, mixes the sticks again, then relays the 
rows; the child who lays the greatest number of rows in the 
neatest manner, to be the one to collect the material at the close 
of the * stick game.” M. EB. Corrina. 





AN ALCOHOL LESSON. 


Martin says of alcohol: “Its proper employment is as a whip 
and one has no more right to apply it to a healthy body than the 
lash to overdrive a willing horse.” We might say to the chil- 
dren: Do you think it is right to whip a horse that is doing his 
duty, and going ahead just as fast as he can? If his master keeps 
on whipping bim, what will happen? So it is with our bodies. 
When they are doing their work right, we ought not to make 
them work faster by sending alcohol to whip them. 

GBORGIANA MENDUM. 


SOAP BUBBLES. 


The children at our school hada very pleasant time, Friday 
afternoon, bl>wing soap bubbles. About one dozen were busy 
at a time, and each tried to make the largest bubble. It proved 
an hour of genuine enjoyment, and al! are anxious to have it 
repeated some day. A simple prize was given to the child who 
made the largest bubble. 

Another attractive way of teaching the elements of physics in 
the primary department. 8. A SsYMOUR. 





LONG DIVISION. 


In teaching long division for the first time, it is customary to 
use 11, 12, or 13 for a divisor. ' I bave found it simpler to take 
some number like 102 or 101, as such numbers wil! be contained 
in the dividend as many times as the first figure of the dividend. 
Thus the child’s attention will not be taken away from the pro- 
cess in trying to find how many times the divisor is contatned In 
the dividend. Ww. N. A. 





EXERCISES FOR EXAMINATION, 


“ Shut your eyes and be all ready to tell me what you see * with 
your mind's eye’ when I speak— 

“* All night the little blossom held up its cup to catch the 
dew.’” 

Help the child to give a description of this pretty little mental 


may do by a number of drills, as pointing, facing, marching, | picture—the flower, its shape and color, how it looks holding up 


its cup, glistening with dew. 
Here are others; repeat slowly: 
“ The hollow winds begin to blow, 
The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falis down, the spaniels sleep, 
The spiders from their cobwebs peep.” 


“ There was a little, very little, 
Quiet little man, 
He wore a little overcoat 
The color of the tan.” 


“ By ten o’clock the sun shone brightly against the window- 


“ An eagie that drove a crowd of sea-fow! before him, swoopet 


liar with the surrourding country. (If the school be in a town | down to the water and caught a great swan; then the sea-fow!l 
the opportunit.es for interesting the children are much greater | turned and followed the eagle and drove him before them until 
by taking up the streets, railroads, public buildings, homes of he dropped the swan and flew away.” 





LONG MEASURE. 


Represent an inch, foot, and yard on the board. Tell the chil- 
dren what they are, and explain their use. Then let the table be 


At the close of the grammar class, the teacher said, “ You seem | jearned thoroughly. Cal) upon the children to go to the board 
to know your definitions quite well, but, when I put things the | and draw the inch, foot, ard yard. After they understand their 
other way about, you are all at sea; ¢. ¢. you can tell me what | value, give them rulers and Jet them measure books, desks, the 
an adjective is, but when I ask what isa word modifying the | yard, etc. Similar plans can be made for teaching square and 
Mary A. Roscoz. 
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READING CIRCLES. 


The New York State Reading Circle is doing a good 
work, During the past three months many county 
leaders have been appointed who are organizing many 
local circles. A large number of letters have been re- 
ceived from commissioners, superintendents, principals, 
and teachers, from which the following extracts are 
made: 

I am willing to hold correspondence with the principal 
teachers of the county, or to visit them personally if it 
seems best, and organize all the circles I can. 

L. O. W. 

I think it would be an excellent plan to have county 
leaders. I shall do whatever I can to forward the inter- 
ests of the reading circle. 2 WG; 

I shall cheerfully do all that my duties will allow me 
to, in promoting a work so highly beneficial to the 
teachers. I shall begin work at once, and await.any 
further orders or suggestions which you may see fit to 
forward. 8. C. J. 

In reply, would say that I will accept the appointment 
for this county and do the best I can for the circle. I 
shall push the work to the best of my ability. 

E. E. E. 

The plan you name in your circular letter for mem- 
bers of the New York State Teachers’ Reading Circle, is 
a very good one. I am in hearty sympathy with the 
work and want it to spread. J. F. W. 

Yours of August 19, is before me, and in reply, would 
highly endorse the plan suggested. I feel that I have 
not the time necessary to make the reading circle a 
success in my committee district, and if county leaders 
could be provided to assist in the work, much would be 
accomplished. L. M. B. 

I would like about two hundred and fifty constitutions 
and by-laws. I have a few, but desire to send one to 
every teacher. They must read up or get out of the 
teachers’ work, We must advance. You may send me 
about fifty blanks and whatever else you think I need. 
I have declared to myself that this coming school-year 
shall be the very best and most profitable of any during 
my administration, T. 8. G. 


There are many superintendents who are fully de- 
termined that no teacher shall continue teaching within 
their jurisdiction, who has not energy enough to read 
the best educational books. It isa burning shame that 
there are many New York teachers who have never read 
Page’s ‘* Theory and Practice of Teaching.” It would be 
interesting to get impromptu answers to the following 
questions from ten thousand teachers : 

‘* Show the difference between prizes and rewards?” 

‘*Why will prizes always be productive of evil conse- 
quences when offered in such a way that all may com- 
pete for them and only two or three obtain them ?” 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


HOLIDAYS AND THEIR MEANING. 














Require compositions om several of the pupils on some one 
of the holidays. Assign the poems to others for recitations. 
Let the brief statements contained in the exercise as to the mean- 
ing of the holidays be given also by the scholars. 

WASHINGTON’s BiRTHDAY—occurs Feb. 22. It is a 
national holiday, commemorating the birth of the 
‘* Father of our Country.” George Washington was born 
Feb. 22, 1732, in Westmoreland County, Virginia. He 
accomplished a wonderful revolution, established our 
liberties, and laid the foundation of our government. 
He was pronounced, “ First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Sone.—‘ The Land of Washington,” or ‘“‘ America.” 


Goo» Fripay—is the Friday before Easter. It is kept 
sacred by the Catholic and Episcopal churches as the 
day of the death of Jesus Christ. 

There was formerly a superstition with regard to 
bread baked on Good Friday. It would be kept by a 
family through all the next year under the belief that a 
few gratings of it even in water would cure any disease. 
Hot cross-buns are a remnant of this superstition. In 
London and all over England the day is ushered in with 
the cry of ‘* Hot Cross-Buns !” which never ceases all the 
day except during church hours, 

**One a penny, bun 
Two a pein, a, 


One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross-buns ! 


EasTER—is one of the three great church festivals, the 
other two being Christmas and Whitsuntide. It is called 
the ‘‘ Queen of Festivals.” It always occurs on Sunday. 
but not on thesame day of the month. The first full 
moon following March 21, is taken for the full moon of 
Nisan. The Sunday following this is always Easter. It 
is celebrated with great joy, for on this day Christ rose. 
It used to be the custom, and is still in the Greek church, 
to salute each other on the morning of this day by say- 
ing, ‘‘Christ has risen,” and the other would reply, 
‘‘ Christ is risen indeed,” or else, ‘‘ And hath appeared 
unto Simon.” All the symbols of mourning are re- 
moved from the churches, and the day is characterized 
by a grand display of flowers. The flowers springing 
from the dark earth, the butterfly from the cocoon, the 
chicken from the egg, are employed as symbols of the 
resurrection. 


Recitation. 
THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. 


Have you heard the tale of the aloe plant, 
Away in the sunny clime? 
By humble growth of a hundred years, 
It reaches its blooming time ; 
And then a wondrous bud at its crown 
Breaks into a thousand flowers ; 
This floral queen in its blooming seen 
Is the pride of the tropical bowers ; 
But the plant to the flower is a sacrifice, 
For it blooms but once, and in blooming it dies. 


Have you further heard of this aloe plant, 
That grows in the sunny clime, 

How every one of its thousand flowers, 
As they drop in the blooming time, 

Is an infant plant that fastens its roots 

In the place where it falls on the ground ; 

And fast as they drop from the dying stem, 
Grow lively and lovely around? 

By dying it liveth a thousandfold 

In the young that spring from the death of the old. 


Have you heard the tale they tell of the swan, 
The snow-white bird of the lake? 
It noiselessly floats on the silvery wave, 
It silently sits in the brake ; 
For it saves its song till the end of life 
And then in the soft still even, 
*Mid the golden light of the setting sun, 
It sings as it soars into heaven, 
And the blessed notes fall back from the skies ; 
Tis its only song, for in singing it dies. 


You have heard these tales? Shall I tell you one, 
A greater and better than all? 

Have you heard of Him whom the Heavens adore, 
Before Whom the hosts of them fall? 

How He left the choirs and anthems above, 
For earth in its wailings and woes, 

To suffer the shame and pain of the cross 
And die for the life of His foes? 

O Prince of the noble! O Sufferer divine ! 

What sorrow and sacrifice equal to Thine? 


Have you heard this tale, the best of them all, 
The tale of the holy and true? 
He dies, but His life in untold souls 
Lives on in the world anew. 
His seed prevails, and is filling the earth, 
As the stars fill the sky above ; 
He taught us to yield up the love of life, 
For the sake of the life of love. 
His death is our life, His loss is our gain ;— 
The joy for the tear, the peace for the pain. 


DEcoraTION Day—a day sacred to the memory of 
fallen soldiers. On the thirtieth of May, soldiers and 
citizens march to the cemeteries and strew the graves of 
soldiers with flowers. The graves of the blue and the 
gray are alike decorated. 


Recitation. 
THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 
By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 


Waiting the judgment day,— 
Under the one, the Blue, 





Under the other, the Gray. 





Those in the robings of glory, 
These in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day,— 
Under the laurel, the Blue, 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day,— 
Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day,— 
Broidered with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


No more shall the war-cry sever, 

Nor the winding river be red ; 
They banish our anger forever, 

When they laurel the graves of our dead 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day,— 
Love an tears for the Blue, 

Tears and love for the Gray. 

—Francis MILES FINCH. 


FourRTH OF JULY—is the anniversary of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, which was signed July 4, 1776. 
The day is ushered in with the ringing of bells, the fir- 
ing of cannons, and the display of the national flag. A 
national salute is fired at sunrise, noon, and sunset from 
every fort and man-of-war. The day is kept noisy by 
fire-crackers, bands of music, and parades, and at night 
the country is ablaze with fireworks. 


Recitation. 
THE INDEPENDENCE BELL. 


There was tumult in the city, 

In the quaint old Quaker town, 

And the streets were rife with people 
Pacing restless up and down; 

People gathered at the corners, 
Where they whispered each to each, 
-{nd the sweat stood on their temples, 
With the earnestness of speech, 


** Will they do it ?” ‘‘ Dare they do it ?” 

‘* Who is speaking ?” ‘‘ What’s the news ?” 
‘* What of Adams?” ‘“‘ What of Sherman ?” 
**Oh! God grant they won’t refuse!” 

‘* Make some way there!” ‘‘ Let me nearer!” 
‘*T am stifling!” ‘* Stifle then! 

When a nation’s life’s at hazard, 

We've no time to think of men.” 


So they surged against the state house, 
While all solemnly inside 

Sat the Continental Congress, 

Truth and reason for their guide, 

O’er a simple scroll debating, 

Which. though simple it might be, 
Yet should shake the cliffs of England 
With the thunders of the free. 


Far aloft in that high steeple, 

Sat the bell-man, old and gray; 

He was weary of the tyrant 

And his iron-sceptered sway, 

So he sat, with one hand ready 

On the clapper of the bell, 

When his eyes could catch the signal, 
The long expected news to tell. 


See! see! the dense crowd quivers 
Through all its lengthy line, 

As the boy beside the portal 
Looks forth to give the sign; 
With his little hands uplifted, 
Breezes dallying with his hair, 
Hark! with deep, clear intonation 
Breaks his young voice on the air, 
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Hushed the people’s swelling murmur. je 
As the boy cries joyously! 

* Ring!” he shouts, “ring! grandpapa, 

Ring! oh, ring for LisERTY!” 

Quickly at the given signal 

The old bell-man lifts his hand, 

Forth he sends the good news, making 

Iron music through the land. 


That old state house bell is silent, 
Hushed is now its clamorous tongue, 
But the spirit it awakened 

Still is living—ever young; 

And when we greet the smiling sunlight, 
On the Fourth of each July, 

We will ne’er forget the bell-man, 

Who betwixt the earth and sky. 

Rang out loudly ‘‘ INDEPENDENCE,” 
Which, please God, shall never die. 


Sona—HuvrRrRAH FOR INDEPENDENCE Day. 





THANKSGIVING—a day appointed by the President, 
occuring usually the last Thursday in November. It 
was instituted by the Puritans, who detested Christmas 
as a relic of Rome, and abolished it. Wanting some 
day to replace it, the governor of the colony appointed 
a day in Autumn for solemn thanksgiving for all the 
blessings of the year and the bounties of harvest. The 
observance has spread from New England to the other 
states until now it is natioaal. Celebrated after the in- 
gathering of the crops, it is a day of feasting and re- 
joicing among friends. 





CuristmMas—the greatest celebration throughout the 
year, in remembrance of the birth of Christ. Churches 
and houses are decorated with evergreens, holly, bay, 
rosemary, and laurel. One of the most charming cus- 
toms formerly was the singing of Christmas carols on 
Christmas eve and Christmas morning. Children would 
come bearing little evergreen trees. and sing under the 
windows or before the doors. 


AN OLD CAROL. 


Tell us, thou clear and heavenly tongue, 
Where is the babe that lately sprung? 
Lies he the lily-banks among ? 


Or say, if this new birth of ours 

Sleeps. laid within some ark of flowers, 

Spangled with dew-light ? Thou canst clear 
All doubts, and manifest the where. 


Declare to us, bright star, if we shall seek 
Him in the morning’s blushing cheek, 
Or search the beds of spices through, 

To find Him out ? 


New Year’s Day—is the first day of the New Year. 
The passing away of the old year and the arrival of the 
new is heralded by a peal of bells, which after twelve 
o'clock has struck, burst forth from every steeple. An- 
other custom is to pass to the house-door, unbar it, and 
with great formality fet out the Old, and let in the New 
Year. In some places the Old Year is “ fired out” and 
the New Year “fired in” by a discharge of every de- 
scription of firearms. 

Recitation. 
RING OUT WILD BELLS. 


Ring out wild bells to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light, 
The year is dying in the night: 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old. ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow, 
The year is going, let him go, 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
And ring the fuller minstrel in, 
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Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and frea, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darknevs of the land, 
Ring in the Christmas that is to be. 
—Tennyson, 


A FEW OF THE QUESTIONS THAT WILL BE SUGGESTED. 


1. Review on the date and meaning of the holidays. 
2 Who was the “ Father of his Country ?” 
3. Where and when was he born ? 
4. Require beforehand some scholar to write up the 
important points in his biography. 
5. Name some of the battles in which he fought. 
6. Who said “ First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his conntrymen ?” 
7. Where and when did he die? 
8. Who are meant by * the blue and the gray ?” 
-9. In what war did they tight? 
10. Where is the National Cemetery ? 
11. How many signers were there to the Declaration of 
Independence ? 
12. Who prepared it ? 
13. Where was it signed ? 
14. Describe the national flag. 
15. Who are meant by voters ? 
16. What event occurred Nov. 25, 1783, that occasioned 
Thanksgiving throughout the United States ? 
17. What is the origin of Santa Claus? 
18. What custom was and is common among the 
Dutch on New Year’s Day ? 





PERSONS AND FACTS. 





It is a somewhat interesting fact that the citizens of Vermont 
hold mortgages on real estate outside of the state amounting in 
the aggregate to nearly five and a-half millions of dollars. This 
comes frow the fact that the Green Mountain boys have always 
had the privilege of attending good schools, and have been com- 
pelled to work out their destinies by mwucular as well as brain 
efforts. They have always believed and practiced in education 
by doing. 

Pror. &. L. YouMAns, who has been lying very ill all summer 
at bis brother's residence in Mount Vernon, is now shghtly im- 
proving. He has, however, given up all expectation of being re- 
lieved from the adhesions in his lungs which resulted from his 
attack of pneumonia, three years ago, and will conform his 
method of life to the limited breathing power still left him. As 
soon as his strength will permit he will go toa milder climate, 
probably somewhere in Florida. 


GecrGe BANCROFT has just passed his eighty-*ixth birthday. 
Anti-saloon meetings are common all over the country. 


Mr. Bayuiss W. Hanna, Minister to the Argentine Republic, 
emphasizes the fact that the nearest mail route to Buenos Ayres 
from New York is by way of Liverpool. This isan interesting 
maritime fact and a sad comment on our commercial status. 


An English periodical, reviewing General Grant's Memoirs, says 
that “Grant was the son of a farmer, who gave him a much better 
education than he had himself received ;” that “ the civil war 
obliged Grant to become a soldier, in which capacity he served 
for fourteen years, when he again took to farming, which he had 
to relinquish on account of ill-health ;” that “he then became 
successively estate agent, clerk ir a store, Senator, and President.” 

There are 60,000 school children in the schools of Vermont, ex- 
clusive of those who attend private schools. 


Pror. ZWEIBEER, of the University of Bonn, is a very absent- 
minded man He was busily engaged in solving some scientific 
problem. The servant hastily opened the dour of his studio and 
announced a great family event: “ A little stranger has arrived.” 

oo Ena ?” 

“ Tt is a little boy.” 

“ Little boy! Well, ask him what he wants.” 


An English literary journal states that the aphorism “ Cleanli- 


ness is next to godliness” first appeared “in the Beraitha as the 
last Mishua of Sola.” Glad to know it; but “Constant Keader” 
will still continue to write letters to his local editor asking in 
what part of the Bible the passage may be found. 


It cost a fashionable lady who was sojourning at Saratoga this 
summer $300 for doctors’ bills tor attendance on a pet dog which 
was taken sick. She thought the charges very reasonable, but 
complained when the nurse informed her that her little daughter 
had a severe cold and she had paid 25 cents for a bottle of cough 
medicine. “Children are awful expensive things,” she said, 
“and I don’t know why they have to get sick.” 

Mr. Geo. A. LITTLEFIELD, superintendent of schools at New- 
port, formerly one of the supervisors of the Boston public 
schools, is prc pared to deliver his lecture upon Daniel Webster, 
his life, character, and public services. He also has ready for use 
several lectures upon educational topics. 

Dr. MICKLEBOROUGA, principal of Public School, No. 9. Brook- 
lyn, has during the past summer been doing institute work in 
Galliopolis, Marietta, and Lancaster, Ohio. For many years Dr. 
Mickleborough was principal of the Cincinnati Normal School, 
He is the author of several works published by Van Antwerp, 
Bragg, & Co., Cincinnati, 

M. JuLes Simon thinks the weak point of the French Kepublic 
is its universal suffrage. 

Pror. BE. R. E.pRipGs, principal of the Beastern lowa Normal 
School, isa busy man. In addition to his work in the school he is 





also a member of the State Reading Circle Board, State Superin- 
tendent’s Advisory Board, State Educational Council, and State 
Board of Examiners. His long experience in the work of educa- 
tion in Iowa renders him an extremely valuable man in each of 
these departments of work. 

When Syrian boys go to school they take off their shoes and 
leave them outside the door, but they keep their caps on. Some- 
times there is 100 shoes all in a big pile, and when school is over 
the boys all rush out and kick and pull to find their own shoes. 
And in school the boys all sit on the floor and study out loud. 
They rock themselves back and forth and try to see which can 
scream the loudest, for if one of them stops the teacher whacks 
him with his stick. 


Tnomwas Strevens, the plucky correspondent of Outing, who is 
making the trip around the world on his bicycle, has arrived in 
Delhi, India, in good health and confident of his ability to com- 
plete his journey, unless some unforseen accident bars his way to 
China. 

A committee of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, last 
November, presented a report on the Progress of Primary School 
Instruction in Massachusetts, which was ordered printed, and of 
which copies may be had on application to E. P. Seaver, Schoo! 
Committee Rooms, Boston. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 

It seems ridiculous that 25,000 operatives should be thrown ou 
of employment in this state because a capable “ roping boy” was 
promoted to “jackspinner” in an Amsterdam (N. Y.) mill. He 
was a Kmght of Labor, but not a member of the Spinners’ Union, 
and the union demands that a regular spinner be employed. 
The operatives in Amsterdam struck, and refused to go to work 
as advised by Grand Master Powderly, and now the mil! owners 
have decided on a general lockout. This is an unfortunate thing 
for the workmen, with winter near at hand. The labor organ- 
ization needs ballast. 


A curious story comes from Paris saying that the police have 
ordered the removal of lampoons upon Prince Bismarck from the 
walls of a French newspaper office. 


The successful operation of the new submarine torpedo boat, 
( recently on exhibition in the Hudson river, just west of 
the city of New York), has attracted much attention. The beat 
is called “the Peacemaker” in view of its aid in keeping the peace 
by the destruction of war vessels. The Peacemaker was con- 
structed by C. H. Delemater & Co. and is owned by the Submarine 
Monitor Company. The boat has worked very successfully so 
far, and promises to be a valuable addition to our navy. We 
shall have no need of an elaborate system of coast fortifications, 
if our harbors are defended by these little boats. No ironclad 
can withstand the force of a torpedo exploded below its keel, 
and the Peacemaker moves so swiftly and stealthily that it is al- 
most impossible to guard against its approaches. 

The Republicans of Minnesota are against the saloon. 

The last franchise act made two millions new voters in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


At an educational conference, recently held at Buda-Pesth, 
under the presidency of M. Trefort, the minister of public educa- 
tion, the following regulations were established: Every middie 
class school is to have a medica! officer, who will receive an an 
nual salary of 200 florins in schools where a complete course of 
instruction is given, and 100 florins in other schools. He must 
examine all pupils at the commencement 0” each scholastic year, 
and keep a constant watch over their health,and must give 
special attention to the prevention or eredication of infectious 
diseases. He will also give advice during gymnastic exercises. 
He will also keep a watch over the instruction in general; and, if 
he observes any deleterious influence in operation, with regard 
either to the whole sehool or to individual pupils, he will bring 
the same under the notice of the director of the school. In the 
complete schools he will give instruction in hygiene, for two 
hours each week, to those pupils of the higher classes who may 
desire to receive it, the subject being treated in an easy and popu- 
lar manner. 


After weeks of agonizing suspense, word came that the An- 
choria is safe, and will be seen in this port. 

Ruasia has in view two objects. One object is to conquer the 
country lying west of India, and to force the right of way to th 
Indian Ocean. Russia bas run a railroad within dangerous prox- 
imity to Herat. and can throw her troops into Afghanistan at a 
week's notice. That she h«s determined to use every favorable 
opportanity to get to the Indian Ocean is not doubted by any 
intelligent observer of events. 


New England wes again recently shocked and disgraced by the 
financial crash of Mr. W. E. Gould, of Portland, a cashier in a 
bank, with a salary of $4,500, who isa defaulter in the sum of 
some $137,000. Mr. Gould has been an ardent church member, a 
lay preacher exerting a wide influence in the state and in his de- 
nomination (Congrerational), taking a hand in various religious 
enterprises, and is w'dely known. He built and lived in a house 
that cost $60,000, and maintained a bigh style of living. His 
salary could not support his desires, and so he resorted to the 
wicked practice of speculating with cther people's money. His 
common sense and his religion were not strong enough to keep 
him within the limits of an aonual income of $4,500 a year. He 
pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to ten years in prison, the 
court remarking that the sentence is needful to the interests of 
the community. Social rivalry seems to be the bane in tis case, 
as it has been in so many other cases of a similar character. 

The Russians are evidently convinced that the present difi- 
culties in the east of Europe will result in the declaration of war. 
No less than forty thouaand Cossacks are echeloned along the 
Austrian frontier, re dy at a moment's notice to sweep down 
into the enemies’ country and to destroy all railway commun- 
cation, a mission in which they would be assisted by a large force 
of the newly organized ted infantry, 


Mr. PARNELL’s bill has been rejected by a vote of 207 to 202, 





The utmost care is used in preparing Hood's Sarsaparilla: It is 
pure, honest and reliable. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


COLORADO. 


The teachers of first-year pupils in Denver schools have pre- 
pared a little book which they have called “ Exercises in Sight 
Reading.” This little book of sixty pages is the product of the 
united corps of the primary teachers, each one presenting two or 
more exercises. The vocabulary is limited to that of the First 
Reader regularly in the hands of the pupil. 

The three great state educational institutions are in danger of 
temporary lying-by for repairs. The best skill of the best men in 
the legislature can well be used in solving the problem as to how 
the treasuries of the inctitutions can be sustained. If no money 
over and above four mills can be raised by state taxation, if it 
shal) be decided that at the present valuation four mills is to be 
the total tax, one can see littls money for the state schools. We 
trust some wise men will point out a way by which the difficulty 
will be overcome. 

How. L. 8. CORNELL will be the next superintendent of public 
instruction. This is his third nomination to this office, an un- 
usual testimonial to an officer in this state, Prof. Cornell has 
undertaken two very important movements which he is anxious 
to see firmly established before he leaves the state office, viz., the 
founding of a county institute system, and the grading of the 
rural schools. 

Longmont College opened with thirty-two students; more are 
expected. 

The Republican state convention unanimously adopted this 
resolution : 

“ Such lawful statutory regulations regarding the employment 
of children under fifteen years of age as will insure the right to 
an education, and prevent the over taxing of their physical 
strength.” 

South Pueblo. State Correspondent. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The forticth annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in High School Hall, New Haven, 
October 28, 29, and 30. Some of the speakers who will address 
the association, are: Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, late superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary State 
Roard of Education, Boston, Mass.; Col. Jacob L. Greene, Presi- 
dent Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
Prof. W. H. Payne, Professor of Pedagogy, Michigan University, 
Ann Arbor, Mich; N. A, Calkins, Assistant Superintendent 
Schools, New York City; Rev. B. B. Sandford, Westbrook, Conn.; 
Mr. J. D. Whitmore, Vice Principal New Haven High School; 
Mr. W. R. Martin, Hartford High School; Mr. A. F. Amadon, 
Principal Putnam High School; Prof. B. Jepson, Instructor in 
Vocal Music, New Haven Public Schools; Mr. J. 8. Cooley, Prin- 
cipal Union Graded School, Windsor Locks, Conn.; Mr. E. L. 
Mead, Principal High School, Winsted, Conn.; Mr. W. H. Desper, 
Superintendent Schools, Stafford Springs, Conn.; Mr. W. F. Gordy, 
Principal North School, Hartford, Conn. Short addresses may 
be expected from His Excellency Gov. H. B. Harrison, Rev. 
Timothy Dwight, President Yale College, Judge William C. 
Robinson, Yale Law School, and Ex-Mayor, L. W. Sperry, of New 
Haven, on Friday evening. 





F. B. GAUL’. 


FLORIDA. 


How. A. J. RUSSELL, state superintendent of public instruction, 
with his corps of institute lecturers, Profs. H. N. Felkel, J. A. 
Graham, Mrs. H. K. Ingram, and others, held an institute for the 
counties of Alochua and Levy, at Gainesville, from Tuesday, 
Oct. 12, to Oct. 16. 

GEORGIA. 

Pror. E. C. BRANSON, at the head of the public school system 
of Athens, is the right man in the right place. These city schools 
will soon be the finest in the state, for no pains nor expense will 
be spared to make them a success. They are the best equipped 
city schools in the state of Georgia. Four hundred and fifty of 
Andrews’ Triumph desks have been bought at an expense of 
about $1,700. With desks already on hand, the s ating capacity 
of the schools is abouteleven hundred. The schools have been 
provided abundantly with reading charts, music chart*, number 
charts, numeral frames, numeration boxes, peg-boards, and 
other materials for teaching numbers; wall maps, globes, gongs 
and all other requisite items of equipment. Enrollment to date 
402 white, 547 colored ; total. 949.— Athens (Ga.) Banner Watch- 
man. 

INDIANA. 

The teachers of Decatur County, to the number of one hun- 
dred, assembled in joint institute at Greensburg, Oct, 2, instead 
of meeting in each township as usual. Miss Hill, of the Indiana 
State Normal, was present, and gave instruction particularly in 
the third and fourth years’ work. She illustrated her manner of 
teachiog geography by the moulding process, She would have 
each pupil provided with a pan, eighteen by twenty-four inches, 
and sand or clay for the work. After they have studied the 
structure of the continent, the pupils would mould the form in 
thelr pans, then draw the form on the board. Another excellent 
plan in teaching geography was to take imaginary journeys to 
different parts of the world with the children and study every- 
thing of interest on the route—people, animals, vegetation, cities, 
etc. 

In the afternoon Miss Hill conducted a model recitation in the 
third reader, having a class of children for that purpose. Her 
object was to impress upon the teachers the necessity of the 
child’s having the thoughts of the author fixed in the mind be- 
fore trying to read. " 

TOWA. 


The Keokuk High School has made several changes in its corps 
of instructors, Mr. C. H. Gordon, of Albion, Mich., has charge 
of the department of mathematics, Miss Nellie Wilcox, of Ithaca, 
N. Y., takes the German, Miss Florence Backus will continue to 
have the latin and history, and Mr. George Edward Marshall 
continues with the natural sciences. Mr. N. Messer is the prin- 
cipal. 

- KENTUCKY. 

Cou. R. D. ALLEN bas resigned the presidency of the state 
teachers’ association. Prof. RK. N. Roark, of Glasgow, succeeds 
to the duties of the position. 


MISSOURL 

Pror. Wa. H. Lyncu is principal of a very prospeous bigh 
school at West Plains. Owing to his earnest efforts it has be- 
come one of the best equipped and most thorough schools of the 
west. Ile }.cads a corps o! five or six efficient teachers, and looks 
car: fully to the physical, social, and moral education, as well as 
the intellectual. He makes female education and music a spe- 
cialty. 

Supt. HAWKINs still has charge of the Nevada schools, which 
open with an increase of two hundred pupils over preceding 
years. 

Supt. J. M. Wucre, of Carthage, has just issued a well systema- 
tized course of study. 

J. E. FALLERs is principal at LaBelle this year. 

Supr. T. E. Spencer isin his fifth year at Marshall. 
High School now employs three teachers. 

Warrensburg normal school opened with two bundred and 
seventy present the first day. President Osborne writes hopefully 
concerning the coming year. Warrensburg is at once the oldest, 
and largest state norma! in Missouri. 

Supt. GREENWOOD is collecting information from the larger 
public libraries coacerning the reading of public school teachers. 

State Correspondent. J. P. BLANTON. 


Marshall 


MINNESOTA. 
Mr. COLE, of Lake Crystal, has been elected principal of Slayton. 
A very pleasant institute is reported at Northfield. About one 
hu’ dred teachers were present. Prof. McCleary is one of the 
successful institute instructors. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

FRANK WIGGWL, late principal of the Provincetown, Mass., high 
school, has been elected principal of Atkinson Academy. 

W. H. HARTSHORN, of Lewiston, Me., a Bates College graduate. 
has been engaged as principal of the Laconia high school. 


The salary of B. F. Dame, formerly of Manchester, but now 
principal of a school in Lawrence, Mass,, has been increased from 
$1,800 to $2.000. 

Miss MARY P. FRisB1k, of Portsmouth, has been engaged as as- 
sistant teacher in the Warren free high school, vice Miss Parker, 
resigned. 

ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, the newly elected Greck tutor at Dart- 
mouth, is the eldest son of Prof. Henry Fairbanks, of St. Johns- 
bury. He led the last class at Dartmouth. 


Miss FLORENCE G. FREESE, of Tilton. is engaged to teach in 
the intermediate department of the graded school at Lake Vil- 
lage. The fail term began Sept. 13. 

Miss ESTELLA FREESE is teaching in the village district in Til- 
ton. She began Sept. 13. 

Concord. State Correspondent. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Misses Emma J. Landrine, Ella L. Riggs, Emma Gottshe, M. L. 
Cooley, Sarah E£. Teifer, Annie M. Black, and Tillie Coulter, have 
resigned their positions in the public schools of Jersey City. 

Morristewn, a pretty city of north Jersey, bas excellent public 
schools. An alumni meeting was recently held, which several 
prominent New York business men attended. A new school 
building, costing about $20,000, is nearly completed. 

The Board of Education of Jersey City has ordered that the 
public schools be closed on Oct. 28, the day on which the Bar- 
tholdi statue is to be unveiled. 

Eatontown. State Correspondent. 





ELLEN A. FOLGER. 


W. D. TYNDALL. 
NEW YORK. 


Columbia County institute will be held at Philmont, commenc- 
ing Nov. 8. 

South Side Teachers’ Association met Oct. 9, at Patchogue, L. I. 
The success of this meeting was due in a great measure to its 
efficient leader, Mr. O. B. Kipp, principal of Islip union school. 
Mr. Gordon, of Patchogue, conducted a class in psychology. 
Many valuable hints and practical suggestions were received 
from the various discussions on attention and discipline. Mr. 
Roberts, of Babylon, in an interesting article upon the subject, 
echoed the petition of every teachers that the coming institute 
be so conducted as toinsure more valuable results than those of 
previous years, and a unanimous vote was given in favor of an 
institute being held in each commissioner district. The Science 
of Writing afforded the subject of an address by Mr. Hulse, ot 
Amityville, who makes a speciality of this branch of education. 
The Penny School Savings Bank was then advocated by Mr. 
Wilson, assisted by Mr. Thure, the general agent of the Long 
Island City Savings Bank, with a view to establishing the system 
where not already adopted. 

LAVINIA M. THAYER, of Fredonia, N. Y., has secured a position 
as teacher at Hanna, La Porte County, Ind. 

Herkimer union school dida good work in regents last year. 
Nineteen preliminary, three intermediate certificates, and two 
diplomas were granted to the pupils. A reading-table has been 
placed In the upper room of this school, which is kept supplied 
with papers and periodicals by the friends of the school, thus giv- 
ing the scholars access to the news of the day. In surroundings 
and discipline, a well-ordered home is the model of this school 
under Principal Erastus Crosby. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Clionian Literary Society of S. W._L..N. S., California, held 
its reunion October 15. 

The Bloomsburg State Normal School is in the most flourishing 
condition of ‘its history. The new building adds greatly to its 
facilities. é 

Pror. WM. NoErLina, the veteran educator of central Penn- 
sylvania, is preparing a work on Elementary Instruction, which 
will be published by the Teachers’ Mutual Union, and sent gratis 
to all members of the order. 

Lower Merion, the wealthiest district of Pennsylvania, has put 
into operation its central high school system with a complete 
graded course of study. The teachers of this district have 
organized an Improvement Association, and have adopted 
“Quincy Methods” as their first study. 


Supt. James Mac Auster, of the Philadelphia public schools 


delivered three lectures on the history and structure of the 








October 23, 1886. 


United States government before the teachers’ institute, on the 
evening of September 28, October 1,and 8. A synopsis of the 
lectures was as follows: Government, meaning of term, 
necessity of civil government, different forms, colonial forms, 
first attempts at unioa, the articles of confederation. 

Lecture II. ‘ook up the constitution of the United States, dis- 
cussed the nature and object of the constitution, and the legisia- 
tive branch of government. 

Lecture ITL., discussed the executive and judicial branches, the 
relation between the states and the Federal Government, amend- 
ments to the constitution, and lastly the constitution of the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The three lectures gave an entire outline of our system of gov- 
ernment, and must have been very valuable to teachers. 


WISCONSIN. 


The report of the Milwaukee public schools, Superintendent 
Wm. E. Anderson, shows: 1st, That the high school and the new 
normal school have been working hand in hand, neither inter- 
fering with the work or members of the other; 2d, That an ap- 
propri ition of $75,00) has been made for the erection of a new 
high school building; also an appropriation for building 
three new schools on the south side; 3d, That the poor pen- 
manship prevailing in schools is owing to too much practice in 
writing —a kindof practice that does not make perfect ; that there 
should be special and exclusive work in writing for the sake of 
penmanship ; 4th, That geography should be taught orally and 
with as much illustration and as many objective appliances as are 
needed to aid the imagination ; but that oral teaching that intro- 
duces the lecturing method,,or‘excludes printed matter as a means 
of instruction and introduces the mechanical activity of copying 
from tbe blackboard material that might be obtained from text 
books, is false; 5th, that script should not be taught as soon as 
reading; written tasks should be required after the hand is 
trained to writing and then chiefly in composition. ‘ One thing 
at a time and that well learned ” is adhered to in all the work. 

The courses of reading for the Wisconsin teache:s’ reading 
circle for the coming year are as follows: (1) Barnes’ General 
History, Quicks’s Essays on Educational Reformers, and Nord- 
hoff’s Politics for Young Americans. (2) Sully’s Teachers’ Hand- 
book of Psychology, Brooks’ Primer of English Literature, and 
Swinton’s Masterpieces of English Literature. 


WYOMING. 


The corner stone of the new university of Wyoming, now build- 
ing in Laramie, was laid Sept. 27 with Masonic cerenonies. A 
procession was formed by all the local societies in regalia, headed 
by a band. Business was entirely suspended, and all Laramie 
witnessed the impressive ceremonies. The building will be of 
local stone, and will cost about $55,000. 





BROOKLYN. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, No. 37. 


This very pleasant school is under the principalship of 
Mr. G. L. Martin, who has been connected with the school 
since its organization—ten years. He isa brother of 8S. S. 
Martin, principal of Public School Mo. 23, Brooklyn, and 
Mr. T. Dwight Martin, principal of Grammar School No. 
32, New York, City, They are gentlemen in every 
sense of the term, and rank high as able instructors and 
efficient principals. The respective schools with which 
they are engaged are fortunate in having such men at their 
head. 

Mr. G L. Martin formerly taught in the New York 
City schools. He is ably assisted by Miss Eliza Hinsbury, 
head of the primary department, and a corps of twenty-one 
teachers. Special interest is taken in music and drawing. 
Self-reliance and self-respect is impressed upon the minds 
of the pupils. Mr. Martin is ably seconded in his work by 
the school committee, the chairman of which is Mr. Robert 
Thomas. 


PuBLic ScHOOL, No. 43. 


No. 43, situated on Boerum St. near Leonard, is one of 
Brooklyn’s “ youngest,” and most favored schools. Mater- 
nal partiality is displayed in the costliness of the school 
building, which combines all the advantages of the modern 
school-house. The rooms are commodious, well lighted, 
well ventilated, amply supplied with blackboards, and fur- 
nished throughout, even in the lowest or introductory 
grades, with individual desks. The building is two stories 
high and extends through the middle of the block, from 
Boerum St. to Johnson Avenue. 

Mr. Wm. B. Ridenouris the principal of No. 43. He 
is a well-known literary critic, and is the author of 
several school-books of high value. He is assisted in the 
management of No, 43: by Miss Adelaide 4. Phillips, a lady 
of much ability and an enthusiast in her work. Miss 
Phillips was at one time principal of Branch 23, in which 
position she evidenced her eminent fitn ess for the one she 
now fills. No. 43 has already made its mark in the educa- 
tional world. Much live teaching is done within its walls, 
and its pupils are in every way to be congratalated. 


THE CENTRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Dr. Robert L. Leighton, the principal of this school has 
been connected with the same since its organization in 
1878. He is a graduate of Tufts College in Massachusetts, 
and also of the Leipsic University of Germany. He ws 
formerly principal of the high school at Melrose near Bcs- 
ton, after which he entered the University at Leipsic, tak- 
ing its regular ‘four-year’s course. Upon his return from 
Germany he was appointed to the position he now fills. He 
is a fit illustration of, ‘ The right man in the right place.” 
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Dr. Leighton is assisted in his work by a corps of twenty- 
four instructors. There are at the present time eight hun- 
dred ard fifty students in attendance at this school. 

It is confidently predicted that with the opening of the 
new Central Grammar School building, Nov. ist , the at- 
tendance in the two buildings will be more than doubled. 
Mr. Patterson, the superintendent of schools, is of the 
opinion that before the completion of the first year of the 
school in the new building, its seating or class accommo- 
dation for over one thousand pupils will all be taken up. The 
school in the’new building will be for girls only, the school 


in the present building will be continued as a boys’ school. bes' 


As we intend at an early date to give a more complete ac- 
count of the new Grammar School building, only this brief 
reference to it will be made at this time. 

There has been an additional course of study, or three- 
years’ course, lately arranged and entered upon. This takes 
up the study of languages in addition to the regular two- 
years’ course of study. 

With the introduction of this three- years’ course it be- 
comes practicaly a high-school. 

There is also a regular commercial course of one year 
given in this school. 

The attendance of the students is made up principally of 
those who have graduated from the different Grammar 
Schools inthe city, although any one residing in the city, 
after passing the prescribed examination, is eligible for ad- 
mittance. 


THE BROOKLYN TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This school is located on Berkley Place, near Fifth Ave.,| 4 


in a fine building erected in 1884-85 especially for this pur- 
pose, at an expense of $70,000. The founding of this school 
is another step forward in educational matters that this 
city has taken within the past few years. The school 
opened in May, 1835, with Mr. Terrence Jacobson as prin- 
cipal, assisted by an able corps of instructors. Mr. Jacob- 
son isa graduate of Lafayette College, and came to this 
position from the principalship of Grammar School No. 15. 
He has had long experience as a teacher, and has been 
connected with the Brooklyn schools for fifteen years. He 
brings to his present position great energy of character, 
and a determimation to place this school in the foremost 
rank. Among his assistants may be mentioned Miss Lu- 
cella E. Smith, formerly of Washington, D. C., instructor 
in methods, natural history, language lessons, physical ex- 
ercises, drawing, and oral instruction ; Miss Sarah E. Scott, 
instractor in psychology and principles of education, laws 
of health, methods in arithmetic, etc.; Miss Emma L. 
Johnson, instructor in methods of reading, geography, 
spelling, and writing; Miss Mary Maloy is head of the 
practice department. 

The school is divided into three departments, viz., theory, 
observation, and practice, A “‘B” grade teachers’ certifi- 
cate from the city superintendent of schools entitles one to 
all the advantages of the Training School. | 

The length of the graduating course is at least one year. 
The instructors of any special subject have the oversight 
of the methods of this subject wherever it is taught in any 
class in the school. 

The principal, aside from the regular duties of his posi- 
tion, is also instructor in physical geography, philosophy 
of teaching, and school management. We purpose in the 
near future to givea more complete account of some of the 
class work done in this school. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


With its present session, the University of the City of 
New York inaugurates the additional graduate course 
ordained from the foundation. An early statute provided 
for these two divisions of instruction, known as graduate 
and undergraduate courses. The words of the Hon. Albert 
Gallatin in this connection, that ‘One is to complete 
the studies commenced in the colleges,’’ were recorded in 
1830. After half a century with the operation of the fund- 
amental course, it is considered that the time has come for 
univer:ity work proper in arts and sciences. About twenty 
students, representing nine different colleges, have entered 
the graduate courses arranged in three sections. The selec- 
tion in studies is made between, (1) Language and Litera 
ture, (2) Mathematics and Natural Science, and, (3) Philos- 
ophy and History. These courses are open to candidates 
on their diplomas as Batchelors, without examination, the 
privileges being offered on precisely equal conditions to 
men and women. 

The receht floral display at the Industrial exhibition of 
the American Institute Fair, caus:d the largest attendance 
since the opening. In the evening, particularly, the build- 
ing was thronged. Ev is now running smoothly 
in all departments. A feature of the floral department 
was the display of fruit and vegetables, palms, ferns, and 
evergreens, 

The politicians are attempting to rob the city ; the busi- 
hess and moneyed men are too busy attending to their own 
affairs to protect it from robbery, and the workingmen 
have taken a hand in politics for the purpose of destroying 
wrongs, cleansing away corruption, and giving the poorer 
sections of the city, streets as clean as Fifth A venue. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. | 
LETTERS 


ARTIST TEACHERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.—Rosa Dartile’s 
uestions are timely, and will probably set some teachers 
inking upon the true importance of primary work ; but 
she should have added a fourth, touching upon its great 
difficulty when well executed. To make abstract truths 
real to the minds of young children; to awaken the un- 
trained perceptions and lead them through the realm of the 
visible and into the realm of the unseen; to watch over 
eaca poemes. faculty and cultivate it just enough for the 
t inter of symmetry and growth; surely all this 
requires a higher degree of culture than the correcting 
of compositions and the teaching of denominate numbers 
to pupils whose faculties are all in full Play. Surely the 
little children require the artist teachers ere are any. 
“But,” says the grammar teacher, “‘the faculties of our 
pupils are not all in full play.”” Then come downstairs and 
elp us in the work of early development, and talk to your 
trustees until they see that your work here is of greater 
value than where you are. You are at present stationed 
in a grammar class to patch and cover up with your good 
teachmg the defects in the work of weaker teachers below 
you. How much more you could accomplish for your 
pupils by taking them at an earlier age and giving them 
real conceptions instead of empty forms upon which their 
mentality must starve! You “ would not care to make the 
cha ’—do not think you quite understand young chil- 
dren?” Then there is something in primary work for you, 
a grammar teacher, to Come and learn it ; and feel, 
for the first time, that you are working on sound principles ; 
and see your —_ grow and take form under your mold- 
ing touch, and rejoice in the sight ! 

Yes, primary teaching is the most difficult of all teach- 
ing; and Rosa Dartle should have included in her set of 
ueries: As the obscurity of the child’s thoughts and the 
sensitiveness of his mind are greatest at the beginning, 
should not the consequently intricate task of early trainin 
be entrusted to the most competent and responsible o 
teachers ? PRIMARY TEACHER. 





TEACHING BY ToPic.—What is meant by “ Topical Teach- 
ing?” FRCBEL. 

“You may take four pagesin history,” says one so-called 
teacher, closes the book, dismisses the class. “‘You may 
study about King William’s war to-morrow,” says another 
teacher, and the class is not dismissed just yet. The 
teacher briefly sketches the state of affairs in Europe, and 
jots down on the board, “ cause,” the first point they are 
to look up for to-morrow’s lesson; and then she briefly 
tells them of the important actions, the shocking massa- 
cres, and jots down point No. 2; the noted generals, the 
treaty that closed the war ; the results are all mentioned in 
such a way as to arouse interest and a desire to know 
more about the subject. Then the class is ready to study 
intelligently, and they will recite intelligently. 

Topical teaching requires more than the assigning of one, 
two, or three topics. The subject must be developed be- 
fore the class, a concise, definite outline placed before 
them to be followed in their preparation work. 


PsycHoLocy.—Of what use is pyschology to_a common 
school teacher ? tp ty 

Is the training of a child of less importance because it is 
his lot to attend a common school, and not a high school ? 
If the study of psychology better fits a teacher for the 
work of mind-training, is itnot as necessary for one teacher 
as for the other? It is as possible to teach a child properly 
without a knowledge of mind, its faculties, their order of 
development and capacity for training, as 1t would be to 
guide a man through a forest with which you were not in 
the least familiar. There can be no appeal to faculties that 
you know nothing about; there can be but little training, 
but little systematic development. Any one who fills the 
position of teacher, whether in the little country school or 
in the city high school, should be familiar with, not only 
facts of knowledge and the best methods of teaching, but 
also with the principles that underlie those methods 
Psychology is as indispensable in the profession of teach- 
ing as materia medica in the profession of medicine. 


RvULEs.—Should a teacher have a set of rules? 
Susan JONES. 

The day is coming with the dawn of the Millennium 
when laws and rules will be unnecessary: but at present, 
when men and children have such imperfect ideas of right 
and wrong, in order to have a well governed community 
or sch»ol, some more explicit directions are necessary than 
the general one, “ Do right,” that is often given. Itisa 
poor plan indeed to start out with a code of rules; such 
rules should be made as the occasion calls for, and such as 
this particular set of scholars demand. Rules there must 
be, and rules there will be, but let them grow up gradually 
like the constitution of England, and be tacitly understood 
and abided by. 


—How t exercises to be 

ccadclad RCO one ore ST 
Opening exercises should be conducted in such a way as 
to be impressive, interesting, and elevating. If the teacher 
is interested in the opening exercises and feels their impor- 
tance, the scholars will. If it is customary to read from the 
Bible every morning, always select such verses that are 
characteristic for their beauty and simplicity, and further 
select something that will teach some moral idea you are 
trying to impress. Sometimes a short psalm is selected, 
and the children repeat it, clause for clause, after the 








sections, and short, beautiful quotations are given by the 
members of different sections on different mornings. Sing 
once or twice on opening, and let the singing be of a devo- 
tional character. Avoid reading by course ; do not let the 
exercises become monotonous, or they are useless. Do not 
be afraid of making a comment on what the echolars 
may repeat or you may read. Have the scholars 
understand that there is a purpose in the exercises, a mean- 
ing in everything you may do or say, and the room will be- 
come deathly still as the children will wait in expectancy 
for the teacher to begin, instead of the weary sigh and 
restless movement that is often heard at that time. 


DATEs.—Is it necessary to teach dates ? Vox. 


It is very interesting and necessary to know the relative 
position of events in history. If a mind has a faculty for 
retaining the exact date, very well; but it is absurd to re- 
quire children to commit the dates of events in the period 
of discovery and then those of the colonial period, and so 
on down to the present. The exact date of the most im- 
portant events may be memorized, and then let the others 
be arranged in relation to them as occurring before or after. 
Aim to impress the relation of things and not to teach iso- 
lated facts with isolated dates. Greater intelligence is 
shown by a scholar who is able to answer correctly, “ Did 
Salem Witchcraft break out before or after the first college 
was founded.”” “Had Jamestown been founded long be. 
fore slavery was introduced *” than if he recited the exact 
date perfectly this week, and the next knew not whether 
it was 1792 or 1692, 1719 or 1619, that these things hap- 
pened. A knowledge of dates is not necessary to a knowl- 
edge of history. A profesor of history once said he was 
sure of only two dates, his own birthday, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


THE Stupy oF GEOGRAPHY.—How many stndies does 
geography embrace ? H. M. OBERLIN. 

Geography is a description of the surface of the earth. It 
is divided into mathemutical, physical, and political. A 
wide field! If the subject is taught intelligently, general 
facts from many of the sciences will be introduced by the 
way. A liltle of botany, zoology, geo'ogy, ethnology, 
astronomy, mathematics, history, science of government, 
and it may be others, will be taught the child as he pro- 
ceeds in the study of the surface of this wonderfal earth of 
ours. 


TALENT IN THE HIGHER CLASsES.—To all of Rosa Dartle’s 
questions a thinking person is compelled to answer, yes ; 
but a great stumbling-block will have to be removed before 
the wrong can be righted. The immediate interest of the 
school principal is to gather all the talent of the establish- 
ment into the higher classes, which are ostensibly under 
his own supervision. It gives him less trouble and more 
renown. ides, it is the established order of things, and 
to change it would require a long course of skillful engin- 
eering. Enthusiasm alone would undertake sucha task, 
and enthusiasm is scarce. Let us pray for more of it. 

FLORENUE NIGHTINGALE. 


BAD Boys.—Why are some boys bad ? ALVORD. 


Because they have not been trained right in early life. 
Early education is everything. It is a great thing to have 
good parents. Home, street, and school influences tell 
mightily. We are apt to lay too much to the sins of our an- 
cestors, but the fact is the present is infinitely more power- 
ful with a child than all the ages gone before. 


Goop WAGEs.—W hat are good wages for a village school 
teacher ? WILLIAM JAMES. 

The principal of a school in a village of two thousand jn- 
habitants should receive a salary equal to that of the post- 
master of the place. The teacher has spent time and 
money fitting himself for his work ; the duties he is called 
upon to discharge in the school-room are as important and 
require as great executive ability as those of the prst- 
master in the post-office. The assistants should receive 
sufficient salary so that after all necessary expenses are 
paid, they will be able to lay by one-half at least. 

Wao Can TEACH SINcGING.—Can a teacher who cannot 
sing teach singing ? A. W.R. 

There are thousands of teachers who, a few years ago, 
could not sing, who are now teaching singing with great 
success. No teacher has any excuse for not having good 
music in her school-room because she has not a geod voice, 
or cannot now read music. 





QUESTIONS. 


1. What do you consider the best method of teaching 
physiology ? FP. P. Surra. 

2. Will you refer me to some book relating to teaching 
AY Ona Pegs hy ae ES RR 

8, Where can I purchase a folding globe for the school- 
room, also the cheapest maps ? L. W.H. 

4. On which side of the Mississippi river does the drift 
tend to collect, and why ? L. W. H. 

5. Why is eens ot the mouth of the Mississippi river 
so much shorter t at its source ? . B. E. 

6. Do you think it best after the child has gained by - 
ception a knowledge of number, to give him immediately ‘ 
Go, Senre which represents a given number 


of o 
Oy the woe of bjecta without the figures? Owe 





teacher. In other schools the scholars are divided into 


7. How can I prevent tardiness ? A. E. H. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BRITANNIcUS. Tragedie par Racine. With Introduction 
and Notes by Eugene Pellissier, M.A. 50 cents. 


Faust. By Goethe. With an Introduction and Notes by | is 


Jane Lee. $1.10. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


These two of the series of Foreign School-Classics which 
have become so mrtg popular by reason of their neat, sub- 
stantial, convenient shape, excellent typography and thor- 
oughly practical editing. 

The introduction of “ Britanricus ” consists of a brief 
biography of Racine, with a thoughtful and analytic con- 
sideration of his writings, and an account of the historical 
sources of ‘‘ Britannicus’’ with the deviations of Racine’s 

lay and the history of its career on the French stage. 
tach act of the play itself is prefaced by an argument in 
oy showing the general movement of the plot. 

The thirty odd pages of notes at the end of the lay are 
particularly valuable to the student, being of that discrimi. 
nating character so hard to find in a text-book of the sort, 
aiding the reader and clearing up his difficulties rather 
than impeding and clouding his way with useless verbi- 


age. 

_ What has just been said eo agp | the general excellen- 
cies of “ Britannicus,” applies with equal fu-ce to the 
resent edition of ‘ Faust.’ The substance of the editor’s 
ntroduction is taken from a series of lectures given at 
Newham College, Cambridge, her aim being to suggest 
what she believes to be the true meaning of the whole 
“Faust”? poem. In the notes she has been guided to some 
extent by a wide experience with her own pupils among 
particnlar difficulties in the way of allusions, phrases, or 
constructions. This book is —— worthy of the series 
in which it appears, saying which is indeed high praise. 


PRICHARD’S CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Polly Ann Prichard. 

Chicago: A. Fianagan. 25 cents. 

This little book, as its title indicates, contains a number 
of original, humorous, pathetic, entertaining, and instruc- 
tive dialogues for school and public entertainments. It is 
aclass of literature for which there is a at call and 
which is very hard to find of the right length and general 
character. Consequently this book is likely to meet a wide 
acceptance among both teachers and pupils. It also con- 
tains a number of recitations in verse and several short 
and brightacting charades. Schools, families, and enter- 
tainment c»mmittees will find it a valuable little book. 


St. Jonn’s Eve, and other stories, by Nikolai V. Gogol. 

New York: Thomas V. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

These are short stories mainly of the Russian peasantry 
and full of the strange, wild, simplicity of uncultivated 
Russian nature. The author’s heroes are unimportant 
people, half-barbarous peasants, true cossack lads, hard 

rinkers, with circumscribed intellectual training, with 
superstitious imaginations; ina word, very simple souls, 
whose artless passions are shown without any veil, but 
whose very ingenuousness is a deliciously restful contrast 
to our romantic or theatrical characters, so artificial in their 
labored mechanism. 

There is something in the author’s style that seems toan 
English reader distinctively Russian. It can hardly by any 
means be the translating that lends to the Anglicised 
stories of Turgenief, Tolstoi, Gogol, and other Russian 
writers, certain notable quulities in common, which pre- 
vail above their differences, as if there werea sort of ortho- 
doxy in style, to which they had all subscribed. There is 
a crispness—if that much-abused figure be allowable—a 
clearness, simplicity, naturalness,—all outgrowths, it 
must be, of the national temperament; and going to ex- 
emplify that very true saying that the style is the man. 

here is a shrewd penetration and a knowledge of human 
nature that combines oma and delightfully with the 
author’s ingenuonsness and makes him seem like a wonder- 
fully knowing child. The stories are full of imagination, 
and sure to — strongly to those who are tired with 
stereotyped and conventional American current literature. 


THE MANUALS OF THE First AND SECOND YEARS’ WORK 
¥ Jalna IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON, 


T hese books give a definite outline of work done in num- 
ber, and the excellent methods menos there. The chil- 
dren are trained from the first see the relations of 
numbers, to investigate, explore, and discover, and then to 
express in words (before using epee the relation he 
sees, clearly and correctly. Special attention is given to 
training the children to originate problems and represent 
them by objects and drawings. Every subject is developed 
objectively. The knowledge gained the first year may 
seem small, but the powers developed is of greater value, 
and is shown somewhat in the second year’s work by the 
ground they are able to pass over, and the problems they 
= ag to originate, or to solve when originated by the 

acher. 


THE BooK OF ELOQUENCE. A Collection of Extracts in 
Prose and Verse. i Dudley Warner. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50, 

A great number of new “speakers” and books on elo- 
cution have appeared during the past year, but there is 
always room for more good books. Among these, the pres- 
ent volume takes a high place. It shows much care and 
painstaking in its preparation, and comprises many of the 
old masterpieces of eloquence which, though familiar, only 
grow dearer as time grows older, and a great number of 
new selections of wide application and sterling worth. 

It isdivided into two parts ; the first containing extracts 
in prose only, and the second selections in poetry. None of 
these are too lengthy for practical use ; and in fact all are 
especially valuable for schools, where the time for deliv- 
ery is often very limited. Part I. is subdivided into two 
sections : the first comprising examples of American elo- 


pte and here we find such names as Webster, Clay, | th 


alhoun, Everett, Seward, Sumner, Choate, ae 
Beecher, etc.; and the second section is taken up entire 

with specimens of European eloquence, ancient and mod- 
ern,—such men as Sheridan, O’ onnell, Robespierre, Ma- 
caulay, Carlyle, Bulwer, Poneee, Bastin, Kossuth, Curran, 
Tacitus, Demosthenes, Cicero ickens, Shak: are, etc., 


have been drawn upon. In Part IL. whick is devoted en- 
Satned Oxeasita, an Wull ap teens of tee noone nell eee 
xquisite, as well as some of the most 
thrilling pieces in the English lan Here are seen 
Longtellow, Mrs, Hemans, 


the names of Holmes, Bryant, 
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Hood, Scott, Whittier, Aldrich, Carey, Shakespeare, Byron, 
upper, Moore, and others, together promiscuously 
in the contents. In most s ers, there is considerable 
space devoted to an lanation of the rules of eloquence, 
and an exposition of the many and attitudes in 
delivery, but the editor of this volume has entirely ignored 
this feature. Whether he has been wise or not in this is 
open to debate, considering the number of excellent books 
upon this subject that have been published; but our opinion 
that in the absence of any special book on this matter, 
a little thought and common sense will suffice. All in all, 
the book is to be commended. It contains much valuable 
matter, and is neatly bound, with cloth cover. 


THe CHILD’s Book oF HEALTH. In Easy Lessons for 
qanooln, By Albert F. Blaisdell, M.D. Boston: Lee & 
epard. 


The aim of this little book is to present in a manner inter- 
es' and easily intelligible to the youngest reader, the 
simplest facts about our bodily life. In wording the 
book is homely and familiar; and its style is suggestive 
and stimulating. Children are readily interested in hear- 
ing and reading stories of the wonderful thingsin the great 
world around them, and the author believes that now aye 
may be opened equally well to the wonders of the ily 
house in which 7 live. He apprehends the real object 
in studying physiology in the lower ie of schools to be 
the teaching of young people how to keep well and strong ; 
hence he has laid special emphasis upon such points as 
pertain to the personal care of health. Particular refer- 
ence has been made to the effects of stimulants and nar- 
cotics. In his preface, the author suggestively remarks 
that a text-book is at best only a convenient outline of the 
subject to be taught,,and he wisely advises the additional 
use by teachers of interesting material from various 
sources, supplementing the lessons of the book. | 

The treatment of the subject is exceedingly one and 
well calculated to be of great service to young children 
Besides, it is eminently practical for school use. The 
“blackboard hints” are perenne good, and many 
teachers will be more than glad to avail themselves of these. 


DEAR Lire. A novel. By J. E. Panton. New York, 1, 
8, 5 Bond street: D. Appleton & Co. 25 cents. 

e have here a story that once commenced is sure to be 
finished. It isa strong, thrilling story, well worked out 
and admirably finished. The characters are carefully por- 
taped, and the conversations and scenes natural and inter- 

ng. It‘is based upon anevent inthe East Indian mutiny. 
Lady Manners, the principal character, is a woman who 
after twenty years absence from friends, during which 
time she is supuened to be dead, murdered by the muti- 
neers, and to whose memory her husband has ever proved 
faithful, returns to England and her native village just as 
her husband’s remains are about to be interred to his 
eternal rest. She endeavors to remain unknown by 
her friends, but she is recognized by her sister. She 1s 
found out, but refuses for a while to explain her past life. 
She finally says she has been held a prisoner in the palace 
of the Rajah, to minister to the women of the harem, and 
had been led to believe that all belonging to her had been 
murdered. With the aid of a missionary she has escaped 
and come back to England, only to find her husband and 
child had lived during all this time, and that the latter had 
grown to be an attractive young lady. She had reallv 
yielded her honor to save her life, and the same spirit of 
selfishness pervades her whole career. She is yet an at 
tractive woman, and is wooed and won by an old friend of 
her husband. But ~ before her marriage to him, arival, 
a true, good young lady, Beatrice Percivale, unearths her 
secret, and though she does not betray her, she endeavors 
to argue her out of the marriage. Sheis unsuccessful, but 
before long Lady Manners comes to a tragic end. The 
story is well worth reading, and carries with it a moral 
easily read between the lines. It certainly is worthy of its 
place in this series of novels by the Appletons. 


RALEIGH. By Edmond Gosse, M. A. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 75 cents. 


This is one of the series of English Worthies edited by 
Andrew Although there are numerous existing 
“lives ” of Raleigh, the present work is net by any means 
asuperfluity. It would, indeed, seem to be a rule that the 
biography of any really great or interesting man deserves 
for its own sake to be rewritten by a fresh hand once in a 
few years This is warranted by the natural accumulation 
of facts and recollections around the subject beside the ad- 
vanced point of view taken by succeeding generations. 

Mr. Gosse’s book brings together for the first time certain 
material that had been separated and in differert books, 
beside various small data and more than one fact of con- 
siderable ay owing to the courtesy ef several 
careful searchers in the same field. Mr. Gosse is himself 
so painstaking and accurate in his methods that one reads 
his work with a sense of reliance and satisfaction, whichis 
a large factor in the enjoyment of his books. 

He portrays in this volume Raleigh’s personal career 
disengaged from the history of his times. In doing this, it 
has, of course, been necessary to rapidly over some 
highly gopeeens events in which he took but a secondary 
part. eigh has always been a favorite with the boys, 
and after they become men they seem to lke him all the 
more. So that old and young both have cause to feel grati- 
fied to Mr. Gosse for writing about him, and for writing 
in just such a way —giving them a, what he falicitously 
terms, full-le portrait of this fascinating character 
clothed in all the personal graces which have made him 
loved and famous. 


EDUCATIONAL PsYCHOLOGY, A TKEATISE FOR PARENTS 
AND EDUCATORS, By Louisa Parsons Hopkins. Boston : 

Lee & Sheppard. cents. 
This work is a digest of a course of lectures given to the 
normal class of Swain Free School, New ford. It is 
characterized by its originality, simplicity, and brevity. As 
the title indicates, it is written from the standpoint of a 
parent and teacher, and shows the importance o — 
ay in training the young. Asa step to the consideration- 
of the faculties, « chapter is devoted to ewes 2p psych- 
ology, in which a description of the entire nervous system 
is given, and the correspondence between its activities and 
ose of the mind is shown. The mind and its facul- 
‘ties are fully treated, but the aim of the work is something 
higher, viz. : to show the importance of training the facul- 
ties. Special attention should be given to the cultivation 
ef sense perception, for on its exercise depends the 
exercise of other and higher faculties. Memory, imagina- 
tion, judgment, and reason, should receive such attention 
as their stage of development demands. The moral as 
well as the intellectual results that come from the proper 
training of the powers of the mind are set forth. Teachers 
find the work attractively written, and better still, 





will 
both practical and suggestive. 


NORMAL PHONOGRAPHY. By W. H. Barlow. Philadelphia . 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00. 

The system here presented differs from the phon phies 
at eres in use, chiefly in the use of the horizontal line 
with its various modifications, to represent the vowels and 
diphthongs which when used, are written in connection 

th the consonants and without lifting the pen. The au- 
thor premises that legibility is one of the most important 
features in considering any system of phonography: for, 
as every one familiar with np fl knows, it is one thing 
to write shorthand swiftly, and quite another thing to read 
it as swiftly, and it is at this point that most of the systems 
fail. And this failure is because of the fundamental error 
—as Mr. Barlow asserts it to be—that only the consonant 
outlines are required for legibilty. He further shows that 
the endeavor, in practice, to remedy this radical fault by 
what are termed dotted vowels an vowel itions are un- 
certain and precarious in reading, and are, besides, a greater 
actual hindrance in writing than a simple forward horizon- 
tal line. Particular stress is laid upon the recognized 
truth that the confidence arising from an assurance of legi- 
bility begets of itself ease and swiftness in writing. The 
natural requirement of an actual sign to represent a given 
sound, is also insisted upon. 
_ Another advantage of this system, wing out of the re- 
jection of the dot as a vowel representative, is its extended 
use for other purposes of special interest to all phono. 
graphic writers. 

So many people are, nowadays, interested in phonog- 
raphy, that any book containing new and practically help- 
ful ideas on the subject is sure to meet with favor among 
a very e constituency. It may be said of this book that 
it is one of the best on this subject that has lately ap- 


The system is based upon sound principles and a thor- 
ough working knowledge of their application ; from every 
point ot view it is a boon to phonographers. 


THE SANITARY ENGINEER. New York and London. $4.00 
a year. 

This paper, published every Thursday, is devoted to en- 
neering, architecture, construction, and _ sanitation. 
ersons interested in those subjects will find it a most re- 
liable authority and a source of valuable information. All 
the latest improvements and inventions find their way to 
its columns, and are ably discussed and accurately illus- 
trated by cuts. School officers and teachers desiring the 
latest improvements in ventilation and sanitary construc- 
tion, would do well to consult this paper. 


NEW MUSIC. 


HALFDAN Ksgervte’s ALBUM OF SONG. Translation by T. 
Marzials. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


These songs have already begun to be named among the higher 
class of vocal music. They are unlike and yet very much jike 
Schubert's and Robert Franz’s. The words upon which the 
melodies are built are widely differedt in character, this very 
point displayisg the ability of the composer. The first song, 
* Last Nogbt,” is a fair index to the thirtv-two that follow. It 15 
generally considered the gem of the collection. 

Among the latest publications in instrumental music (Oliver 
Ditson & Company, publishers), are the the tollowing: 
Waltz from Audran’s opera, ** Love’s Vow,” a bright piece of 
medium difficulty ; ** Lilly’s Garden Polka,” by Louis Meyer, for 
beginners ; “ Nocturne,” by Coloman Chovan, graceful and bril- 
liant. The “ Mandolin Polka,” by Chas. E. Pratt. is written for 
violin and piano. 
Some of the new songs are “ Nell, the Village Lass,” by J. W. 
Wheeler, for soprano; afolk song, “High in the Vault of 
Heaven,” trom the Swedish; Victor Hugo’s words, “ Daybreak,” 
are very prettily adapted to music by N. H. Ailen; and Lew 
Wallace’s * Wake Not, but Hear Me, Love,” (from “ Ben Hur’’), 
by George L. Osgood. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. have just issued a handsome, well- 
printed «atalogue of their publications, which they will send, 
with quarterly supplements for one year, for 10 cents. 
The latest thing mm the line of new shorthand books is “ One 
Hundred Valuable Suggestions to Shorthand Students,” by Selby 
A. Moran, University of Michigan. 
Outing for October bas several good articles—a paper on 
“American Yachting,” * Around the World on a Bicycle,” acd 
“ Artistic Hints in Amateur Photography.” 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. issued about the 15th, a handbook for 
teachers, by John T. Prince, entitled ** Courses and Methods.” 
The Handbook of School Superintendents for 1886-87, issued by 
the Writers’ Publishing Co. is now ready. 
“Humorous Poetry of the English Language from Chaucer to 
Saxe” is one of the latest publications of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
About the 15th, Messrs. Cassell & Co. issued a new book, by 
Inspector Byrnes of the New York police force, giving the por- 
traits, pedigrees, and records of a large number of celebrated 
criminals, who are now at large in all parts of the country. 
Pror. EpwARD A. FREEMAN has a new volume of “ Historica! 
Letters” reviewing the chief periods of European history, in 
the press of Macmillan & Co. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Common School Manual for the use of Graded Schools, and 
Rules and Regulations of the High School Bos rd of Minnesota. 
Hon. D. L. Kieble, State Superintendent of Pubtic Instruction. 


Reports of the Board of Directors and the Principa! of the 
Waynesboro (Pa.) Public Schools, 1885-86. Charles H. Albert, 
Principal. 


Manual of the District Schools of Bartholemew Co., Ind., for 
1886-87. Amos Burns, County Superintendent. 


Fifth Annual Report of the City of Galveston, Tex., 1885-86. 
W. M. Crow, Superintendent. 


Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Toronto Baptist Col- 
lege, McMaster 4 86; with Announcements foc 1886-87. 
Jobn H, Castle, D. D., President. 


Annual Report of the School Committee of Newport, R. I., 
1885-86. Geo. R. Littlefield, Superintendent of Schools. 


Catalogue of the Ononcock Acadamy, Va., 1885-86. Frank P 
Brant, Principal. 

Illustrated Trade Catal of ‘Thomas Nelson & Co.’s Publica- 
tions, 24 Bleecker street, New York. 


Report of the Board of Education of New Haven Public 
Svhools, 1886. Samuel T. Dutton, Superintendent. 


Thirty-second Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools of San Francisco, Cal., 1885. A. J. Moulder, Superin- 
u t. , 





Thirteenth Annual Rapes of the State Normal School of 
Florence, Ala,, 1885-86, T. J. Mitchell, Superintendent. 
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THE 


National Music Course 


By LUTHER WHITING MASON, formerly Supervisor of Music, 
Boston, and recently Director of Music, Japan; JULIUS EICH- 
BERG, Director of Music, Boston; and J. B. SHARLAND, 
Supervisor of Music, Boston, 


First AWARDS AT THE UNIVEPSAL EXPOSITIONS OF 


Vienna, 1873, Philadelphia, 1876, Paris, 1878, New Orleans, 1889. 


MORE THAN ANY OTHER approved by musical authorities here and abroad. 
MORE THAN ANY OTHER endorsed by wide use and satisfactory results. 


MORE THAN, ANY OTHER recommended on a careful examination of its 
merits. 


MORE THAN ANY OTHER enjoyed by the teachers who teach, and the 
children who study it. 


THE NEW SERIES IS NOW READY, 


New First Reader, New Second Reader, New 
Third Reader, Independent Reader, Abridged 
Fourth Reader, New High School 
Reader. 

NEW FIRST, NEW SECOND, and NEW THIRD SERIES of CHARTS. 


The new books and charts retain the‘best features of the old and add the 
fruits of further experience and study. 








NOW READY. 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH AND HOW TO USE THEM. (Part II. of “ Elemen- 
tary Lessons in English.) By Mrs. N. L. Knox-Heats. Introduction price, 60c. 


STICKNEY’S FIRST WEEKS AT SCHOOL, (10 cents.) Primer. (20 cents.) 


SCHOOL STATIONERY 





WEITING 


PADS and TABLETS. 


Scholars Delight Tablets, 
Manhattan Tablets, 
Puritan Tablets, 
Mikado Tablets, 
Students’ Note Books, 
Composition Books, 
Quincy Practice Papers, &c. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
t# SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 





First Reader. (30 cents.) The Second and Third Readers are nearly ready. - &. HIisTORY © ARDG: nps! } : 

WENTWORTH AND REED’S FIRST STEPS IN NUMBER. (80 cents.) | GEOGHAPHICAL CARDS! { Send for special (orms to Teachers, 
Teachers’ edition, 90 cents. PHYSIOLOGY CARDS! 

WENTWORTH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 75 cents. THE CYCLOST Y LE. 





Send for Circulars and Information. 


CINN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


7,9and 13 TREMONT PLACE, 743 BROADWAY, 180 WABASH AVENUE, 
BOSTON. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 


Helps and Aids for Teachers. 








OW TO TEACH AND STUDY U. 8, URIOOS N Consists of 250 
. heer >) OBWEBS. 0. questions and an- 


of Brace Outlines, Topics, Review 
Questions, Black-board Forms, Suggestions to 
teachers and pupils, Queer Queries, and Answers 
on History, ete. 225 pp. Nothing like it to 
create an interest in History. Thousands have 
been sold and have given satisfaction. Price,31.00. 


"swers upon a va- 

riety of subjects. Its use wiil arouse an interest 

inany school. One teacher writes: “ Our prin- 

cipal is very neat, yet she has Cobwebs on her 

desk all the time.” Price, 20c. Cobwebs No. 1. 
Doe 


225 questions and answers, 20c. Both 32c 


—— WORE IN GEOGRA- | + weng 150 designs with pamphlet on 
HY. ESI their use. . 
_ By Henry McCormick, of the [linois Normal ane. —— 
330 peri -00 Full of practical hints and facts. ASY 
Pp., $4.00, 
RITCH , .| XPERIMENTS. 
ARD’S CHOICE DIA 200 experiments of the most simple character 
LOGUES. in Chemistry, ~-sg ¢ ete,, which almost any 
A book of 27 new dialogues, abounding in | ©Y or girlcan make. Price, 20 cents, 
choice humor, yet highly moral. Price, 25c. 000 1000 
= HISTORY CARDS. oe of 
By J. W. Freeman. Consists of 120 cards, TRACHERS. 
on which are 600 important events in the Full of Practical Hints and § ions on 





World’s History. Excellent for home and school. 
Price, 50c. 


] 


all work done in school-room by nearly one 
thousand prominent teachers. Prize, $1.00. 


OF COURSE YOU wish to keep your school up to the highest standard flicien 
are continually on the look-out for anythi that will aad to its ai _ F orn 


tiveness, therefore, send for 
my CATALOGUE. It contains 32 p y &— 4+. fully the above and hosts of other si- 
goods: Speakers, Reward Cards, Singing Books, Games, etc, It will cost YOU a postal i cond. — 





A. FLANACAN, {63 Randolph St., Chicago. 
HE publishers of THE ScHooL JOURNAL would esteem it a fa teach 
T who do not take it, and who would be likely to be ude pe tay wdhy that chey 
May send them specimen copies. 








2,000 copies in black. No Washing. For School Reports, Examination Papers, &c., Sample 
of work ont terms furnished free. 


J. W. FREEMAN, Supt. Schools, South Charleston, Ohio. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
©. W. BARDEEN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, © "ssanncer 


yracuse, New York. 


The Best Agency tor Empley- 
ers, other things teing equal, is 








UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Since its establishment in 1880, this Agency has 
been especially fortunate in securing the con- 
fidence of those who employ teachers. The 


| a 
we secure are mostly by recommendation 





in reponse to opplications for teachers, and hence what which regisiers the largest 
can are not ded ‘ Db ber of welected, available and 
— didates h _—— oe — use- Guronshiy classified cendidates, 
jess letters throug ony orm m we Our Agency now numbers more 
have oe obtain. We —y— - who visit than 3030 teachers, to each of 
New York to come to our © a n our whom is assigned a seperate en 
system of work. We believe they will find teach- velop comtalaing pmotoarape, tes. 
ore monials, e ° 
, K+, Cy - — - f _ By several systems of Indexing. a 
be in any other v stamp for cle. moment's glance will show whick 


ofall these teachers are avaliabie fora particuiar po 
sition, and then a closer comparison from their envel- 


cular and spvmeetce blank 
OVE &co 
w. opes soon puints out the best fitted. Among teachers 


AL ., 16 Astor Place, N. ¥. City. 
D. KERR, Secretary. 








rooe ntly placed ry ly lady sent ~" re ot Marehaltows, 
owa, $1,000 ar 0; teacher of mathematics, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN Normal School, Peru, Neb., $1.200; principal High 
’ School, Auburn, N Y., $200, ete. Read this which is 
Teachers Agency | scl tec Soc5 ites eye 
Sept. 2. 1886. As a result of a recent application ro 
Introduces to co schoo! families, su for a science — 4 - - 4 Asc? my comtes- 
ies Carrie L. shard . 
perior Protemore, frincipela, Aadetan Tutors, at $050 Yah to oxpre ss our bearty appreciation 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- | of your prompiness and the menif: st care taken ex- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call | actly to mii our want. G. V. K. Menai. Supt.” 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUN TON, P ; Ed ; | B 
American anit Foren eamnere’-apency, | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
D uare, New Yer a 


Transacted in Boery State and Territory. 
HIS is an old and reliable agency and has been un 
cad 





usually successful tn sux ing teachers with po 
sitions and schools with teachers 
“Your exactness and a secured the Pro- 
feasorsbip of Nacural Science in our University for Mr. 
John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have given it 
to another man.” R. 8. TRIPP, "t Central Univer- 
sity of lowa. Send for application form and list of 
testimonials to L. B LA NDI, Manager, 


w Ce 


Teachers’ Bureau. ‘ 


(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
aers, Governesses, Mu- 














re he Coteges, Schools, Families and . Tth Street, Allentown, Pa. 
Churches. Also , Boo jeepers, rs, 
Copies nd Cast oe PD, COL Reliable Teachers 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Col- 
¥ Sitiied Teachers supplied with Positions. 
AMERICAN Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
REST TEACHERS, AND FOREIGN. ah yb, gut sold. School and 
promptl for Families, Schools, and . co 
Skilled ; Positions. | %1 EB Fh oe ee Lostwar and 4th Ave. 
Cire of Good free to Parents. New York City. 
School and a — | ae ’ 
Caan renee soo “| THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
in School Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥ | , Provides schools of all grades with competent 
’ Teachers. Assists teachers in obtaining 








tions. Our extensive SCHOOL FURNISHING busi- 
ness affords us facilities for conducting a success- 
THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. ful AGENCY DEPARTMENT at MUCH LESS THAN 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- “Application Form. ‘and full fatticulars to any 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- — oe ee 
muttees Mayan a rn 0. Fak, DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ¢ 
invited verett . DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS): 
Manager, 13 Place, Boston. 





Southern School Agency. 
1, Procures eT bien for Schools 
Families 


Bee epee eaeegee aioe 








Grammar and Analysis| TEXT-BOOKS ON asTRONOMY. 
Doolittle’s Practical Astronomy, $4 00 
MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY Fellowes’ astronomy for Beginners. 16mo, 
cloth, 
DIAGRAMS. Norton's Astronomy. 8vo, cloth, 250 
s Theo 
Is not only the most complete, but also the most Astrono 8vo, cloth, 200 
ular work mmnacieal Diagrams ~ 
fet We have orders from early every Pmd| TEXT-BOOKS ON MINERALOGY. 
e . ’ 
countries and yt mates ; fo —— Brush hy te nye | Mineralogy bg cl. : 4 
ges about G0 wig: sentences, diagrammed by Dana's Manual of Mineralogy. 12mo,“ 200 
“Improved Straight Line System, ° “ System of Mineralogy. 8vo, “ 1000 
ALL the sentences of Harvey’s Grammar (both old an “ Appendixes to Ditto (I, I and ITI) 
hew editions , except a few very easy sentences: also 8vo,cl., 200 
Greenete sentences from other grammars and “  Text-Book of Mineralogy. 8vo,“ 350 
dificult pointe te KU ox? Sy a5 | Smith's Hussak’s Rock Forming Minerals. 300 
anscht prepaid {0 any address om recetpt of prion. Williams’ Manual of Lithology. 18mo, cl., 125 
ress author, F. V. IRIS Institute In- nag gal 
hae ree flien Co. 0: feat ‘i Published and for sale by 
dc. oxcelleat work in Teachers’ I Heisschol-| JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
a ve and possesses the ext of talking " 
attention of Fo igchers and superintendents Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 
S —— ey . State Com- 
(2 Agents wanted at every teachers’ institute. ee reas ine, Gomom. Jounal, when com- 





with Recommends gop | seek ep narls eatnabie so ~~ 
askin sty. o a poet, Hor” partie Propr. _ oo South 
LEADING EDUCATORS. Gherry Bt, Nashville, Tenn. - 
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DR. SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


THE GREAT VECETABLE SUBSTITUTE 
FOR MERCURY. 


They do not produce sickness ut the stomach, 
nausea or griping. On the contrary, they are 
so mild and agreeable in their action that a per- 
son suffering with sick headache, sour stomach, 
or pain in the bowels, is speedily relieved of 
these distressing symptoms. They act direc Hy 
on the ‘Liver, the organ which, when 
healthy condition, purifies the blood for the 
whole y- 

They area perfect tion of that great 
and well-known remec 5 ANDRAKE or Po- 
dophylin, a remedy that has displaced the use of 
mercury, as well es a | other poisonous drugs, 
in the practice of every intelligent physician. 


DR. SCHENCK’S 


MANDRAKE PILLS 


Are sold by all Dru; , and full directions for 
their use are printed on ‘the w. rappers of every 
package. 





DR. SCHENCK’S Book on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent Free. 


DR. J. 1). SCHENCK & SON, Philedelphia, Pa, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAN» CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISH MENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 
AND 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


Salins, Velvets, aud Plashes. 


Hosiery, Underwear, and Gloves 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND VCOLORINGS, 


WE ARE SOLE “AGENTS | FOR_THE U.S. OF 
THE CELSRRAZED RED STAR BRAND OF 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED #OR ie Rion COLOR AND oes 
R BLANC ‘O SILK VELVET. 39 





EVERY SECOND YARD. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Efghth Street, ‘e~<— 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Goods and 

—_ Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


jods ‘received and returned by maiiand ex- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 
city limits. 
for Circular and Price List. 











THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


‘* What doth it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose the gloss from 
his own uppers? Therefore, brethren— 
likewise sistren—let your uppers so shine 
that men may see how polished are your 
ideas, and realize that you are not content 
with any mean, inferior quality of shoe 
dressing, but pin your faith upon the in- 
imitable Raven Gloss, which softens and 
preserves the leather, making it look new, 
not varnished. It is manufactured by 
Messrs. Button & Ottley, New York, and 
is for sale by all shoe dealers. 


** Did you see that handsome lady whisk 
past just now ?” said Mr. B. the other day, 
while standing on the corner waiting for 
the street car. ‘‘ Yes, I saw her,” said his 
companion, ‘‘and I really believe she has 
the finess complexion of any person I ever 
saw.” ‘* Well,” said B., “‘ she never used 
to appear on the streets without a veil on, 
but a short time ago, one of those fine days 
in February. she came out minus her veil, 
ard with that beautiful complexion she 
now has. Formerly her face was disfig- 
ured, but I understand that lately she has 
been’ using Dr. T. Felix Gouraud's Oriental 
Cream for the complexion, and that may 
account for the enchanting change.” 


** Man, know thyself!” was the forcible 
injunction of the wisest among the seven 
wise men of Greece. And since his day, 
all men that have sustained any claim to 
a more than ordi amount of knowl- 
edge have made this particular study their 
foundation ; for, indeed, such knowledge 
is in itself wisdom. A realization of this 
truth has led our foremost educators to 
exalt the study of anatomy and physiology 
to its due ——- in our i ic 
schools. to this demand, the 
enterprising Say of Milton Bradley & 
Co., of Springfield, Mass., have published 
a series of fine charts for elementary in- 
struction in physiology and hygiene, full 
information concerning which will 
sent on application. 


** What are the Wild Waves Saying, 
Sister ?” 

Just i —— the sad predicament of the 
poor boy who was obliged to ask his sister 
concerning the loud-voiced gossip of the 
ocean. He would not have been kept so 
utterly mm his sister's power, had he been 
wise in season, and sent to Mr, F. Hiscox, 
853 Broadway, New York, for a pair of 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear 
Drums. Then he could hinself have 
heard what the wild waves were saying. 





Among the numerous methods and con- 
trivances for duplicating manuscript, one 
of the best that has yet ap appeared is the 

popular “‘Cyclostyle.” It 1s particularly 
ee uable in duplicating school exercises, 
examination or review questions and re- 
ports; and any te can readily appre- 
ciate their usefulness at a hundred points 
in the daily routine. A sample of work 
done on the Cyclostyle—in the shape of a 
high-school arithmetical a co a 
smooth even line in black ink, a perfect 
fue simile of the original copy, and indis- 
tinguishable from it except on the closest 
inspection. This method of duplicating 
has numerous merits and advantages pe- 
culiarly its own; and any —— intend- 
ing to purchase are pret ly advised to 
look carefully at 7 ase de ostyle before 
buying. Address Truman, South 
Charleston, Ohio, 


One of the features which attracts a deal of 
curiosity at the American Institute Fair is a 
beautiful ornamental brass tripod , or 
stand, some . feet high, surmountd by a tine 
specimen of the Kochester Lamp, which is now 
fast becoming f: This t affair is an 
exact duplicate of one presented to Mrs. Cleve- 
land as a wedding gitt. The Rochester lamp il- 
lustratcs the interesting fact , the priiceophy 
of combustion, that a tine flame is mainly a q 
tion of .air-supply. For this reason, A the in- in- 
ventors of lamps have puzzled their brains over 
the question at how to give a iamp just 
enough and yet not give it too much at once. 
= with all their uzzling, not one of them hit 

8 le device oi the “ Rochester,” 
7 oh makes it so far ahead of ajl other iamps 
evec made that it dtive them all out 

















- > la aeaeeemneetntll 
FRdeor. [Bjoremus ON 


Tomer Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a ‘ect; 
soap may be made. I, therefore, Phot 4 — 


mend to ladies and to the communit 
the employment of your pure ‘ realy is posal 
soap over any adulterated article,” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








Y‘ Costumes 
of finest fabrick 
are : 4 
or D d 
without Tajury 








at 


LEWANDO'S 


FRENE DYEING AKD 


CLEANSING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


i tem ie Fjace, Fifth Aye. » oon, Wi 14th Bt 


Price List Fee Free. 





be| THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, pouting Models 
and Artists’ Materials. ; 


Pane 's American Text-Books on Art Educa- 
tion. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CA 
These MODELS have been oy } ~- —~" ee sd 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary mery 094 Gen 
mar Schools. They consist of both Solids an Tablets, 
arranged ina coremully = oe, are mee + with 


the greatest regard f beau ty and are 
furnished at the lowest | ib +— prices. They have 
been adop‘ed by the leading cities of the eountry, and 
are absolutely indispensab Mle to the correct 
of Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 
Fer catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mas 
79 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Library, 50 cts, 


@ month i liments. Immense 

= Pp} to choose from. $12, 

$24, or larger Libraries at 

sabes oh aie Provident Book Clubs 

organizing everywhere. The Literary Revolution 

makes a big forward movement. IJllustrated 

Catalogue, 132 pages, may be had for 4 cents, 

or Condensed Catalogue, and particulars, free. 

Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 
Pearl St., New York. Mention this paper. 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 


—IN— 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 


(As Used in Actual Business.) 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools: 


Price, ee? Tntroduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.90. Sample copies sent at Introduc- 
tion +h Money ‘unded if not satisfactory. 


Second edition now seaty. 
GEORGE ALLEN, Newberne, N. C- 








THIS IS LOTTA 


Of world-wide re. 
Down. A Theadyan. 
tage of a beautif: 

face is ~ 





by one whose —< 
Tenia Vouk Oon 


its need, if it would 


pe the wery best 

toad ration for 

the face that 1 have ever ary,! gad - the 
Suture I shall use no other.” —L 


Other Famows Artis Aris Seat 


PATTI: ; Madam Adelina 


send her suerticteyy 4 the next steamer, five 
dozen of your * Liquid carl. Address tf you 
please, Madam Adelina Patti, at the Theatre. 


une 16th, 1879. 
atti asks you ta 


By order of Madam Patti,’ G. FRANCHI 
DAVENPORT : af as our ay gr Pearl 
«most exce Trent. shall cere 


tainly recommend it to my lady friends after 
this. * FANNY DAVENPO er? a 
“I find it far su 


JANAUSCHEK : the one I generally brin 


over from Paris. "_PANNY JANAUSCHE 


KELLOGG : “It gives me pleasure to add 


my name to the list of those 
who have already recommended your ‘ Liquid 
Pearl,” and fo express the satisfaction it has 


afforded me."’—CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 

SCOTT- SIDDON * Forthehands,armsand 
neck I certainly find it 

superior toany cosmetic, as it does not come 


on the garments.”—MRS. SCOTT- SIDDONS 


COOMBS : “I consider it Jar superior to 


sany article of its kind in use in 
this country."—JANE COOMBS. 


BOWERS: « \ “Eminently satisfactory as a 
cosmetic, and apparently free 

Jrom injurious ¢ ects, sy which J cheerfully 

recommend it,” — P. BOWERS. 


MORTIMER . “ %, have tried it,and find 

*| i ~~ superior TS sy 
FRANCIS: we have ever use 
JAMISON : 


tor to 


not hesitate to recommend it 

to all who desire to put in 

practice what the Poet said: 

‘A thing of Beauty is a 
de —MRS. 


JEWETT: Sorever. CAR 
: AMISON, MISS FANNY 
FRANCIS, MisS NE SLLIE MORTIMER, 


MISS SARAH JEWETT.—Ladies of men 
sth Ave. Theatre, 


VINCENT: 
CARY: 


“ Since we have used pane 
celebrated ‘Pearl’ as @ cose 
metic, we have been consider 
ably surprised over its sua 
perior qualities, Wewill for 
ane bre give your ve 


CLARK : preference.”—A EM, 
€LARK, MA Y W. PCARY. MARY ANNIE 
VINCENT.—Ladies of Boston Museum, 
ETHEL : “I find your Liquid Pearl to be 
« the best article I know of." —AGNES 
ETHEL. 
THOMPSON ‘ “Consider it to be the best 
‘ comestic for the skinl have 


ever used. I cordially recommend it to alin 
riends and the public generally. ” CHAK. 
OTTE THOMP: ON 


CUMMINGS: “Ihave used athe pte 
and for beautifyingt < comple xr 
ton without har m to the skin 7. pe trree tt with. 
out a comparison.”"—MINNIE CUMMINGS, 


JEWETT: “Permit metoadd my testimony 
* as to the ae of your os 


metic.’—-SARAH JEWE 
VOKES: “We also mh a@ pleasure to ada 


our testimonials of its superior 
merits as a cosmetic for the complexion. We 
have used it with entire satisfaction.” -JE 
VICTORIA and ROSINA 


TITIENS : “Your ‘Liguid Pearl, ad an 


excellent cosmetic, and has "cn 
me much satisfaction in using it.”,—THE fESA 
TIETJENS, (vorucarty, TITIENs.) 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers 
at 75 cents for Extra Large bottle 
(nearly double former 50 cent size). 

Beware of Imitations, and see a 
the fac-simile of the Proprietors 
nature as well esa vignette of 
is on the label of every bottle, and 
the name “ CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID 
PEARL ” is blown in the white —_— 

The components cost 8 to 5 
those in any other preparation, ones 
its su’ and consequent popu. 
lari the igher circles. (cs) 

* the Best "—Champlin’s. 


* Some druggists yet have 50 cont size 





Our New School 


TEACHERS 





Aids are used for 

230 large ie socemne 0 @ s 

contains 5 5 lnewe pretty ae ry 

ty different tidealans 60 stein et 
eren ms Co! 

ii a ee t 50c. a ft ards pasty, Srome 


reward, Le 
and teacbers’ ‘supplies, 
stamps taken. Fine ‘Arte Pub- ioet arren, + 3 


SCIENCE AND TEMPERANCE. 








BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready t 
supply suitable books for 
1 Libraries, School 
Officers and Teachers who 
wish to. start or add to 
their School Libraries, wil! 
receive free on application 





he market. eh bus 

Ward Beec’ eer and the fave r. Dio. Lown have Alcohol and Selence. - Paper Cover, $0.50 a descriptive list of books 
ives a reer Get, seas" ue, | Temperance Pijutoogy: were, 38 aah. sa holy 
and is free from all the smoking, ng, emelting, |B Brief Notes for Tem eachers, 25 propebly the best sek sult the sour <a 
* oa oy “ a and graded read ’ 
keepers and students. It has been Ten Leotares th, “ -50} and also classified into subjects. A new 
ha teachers ; and for bis or her A full descriptive catalogue of 1,500 temperance descriptive am ismow ready. We 
fo advised to or end coe <1 ae cae Sant y en ie Telia eoticense. Will mace poten! perme oh OO. 

the Kochester Com: » 25 Wi ARNAL SEM SEE ANCE , ey 

1201 Broadway, New Your Cy. Ld X a ig Publibing Agent, 56 Res 5 Rent | ane Seuhammern os Gainton BA... ¥. 
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Scrofulous 


Humors are caused by a vitiated condi- 
tion of the blood which carries disease to 
every tissue and fibre of the body. Ayer’s, 
Sarsaparilla purifies and invigorates the 
blood, and eradicates all traces of the 
serofulous taint from the system. 


I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilia, in my 
family, for Scrofula, aud know, if it is 
taken faithfully, that it will thoroughly 
eradicate this terrible disease. I have 
alse prescribed it as a tonic, as well as an 

alterative, and honestly believe it to be the 
best blood medicine compounded. —W. F. 
Flower, M. D., D. D. 8., Greenville, Tenn. 


For years my daughter was troubled 
with Scrofulous Humors, Loss of Appetite, 
and General Debility. She took Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and, in a few months, was 


Cured 


Since then, whenever she feels debilitated, 
she resorts to this medicine, and always 
with most satisfactory results.— Geo. 

Fullerton, 32 W. Third st., Lowell, Mass. 


I was very much afflicted, about a year 
ago, with Scrofulous Sores on my face 
and body. I tried several remedies, and 
was treated by a number of physicians, 
but received no benefit until I commenced 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Since using 
this medicine the sores have all disap- 

ared, and I feel, to-day, like a new man. 
en thoroughly *restored to health and 
strength. — Taylor James, Versailles, Ind. 


The many remarkable cures which have 
been effected by the use of 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla, furnish convincing evidence of 
its wonderful medicinal powers. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 


Affections 


Of the Eyes, Lungs. Stomach, Liver, and 
Kidneys, indicate the presence of Scrofula 
in the system, and suggest the use of 
a powerful blood purifier. For this pur- 
pose Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
proved itself unequaled. 
I was always afflicted with a Scrofulous 
Humor, and have been a great sufferer. 
Lately my lungs have been affected, caus-- 
much pain Vand difficulty in breathing. 
Three bottles of Ayer’s Sursaparilla have 
relieved my lungs, and improved my 
health generally. — Lucia Cass, 360 Wash- 
ington ave., Chelsea, Mass. 
I was severely troubled, for a number 
of vears, with an affection of the Stomach, 
and with Weak and Sore Eyes —the re- 
sult of inherited Scrofula. 


By Taking 
a few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla my 
eyes and stomach have ceased to trouble 


me, and my health has been restored. — 
. C. Richmond, East Saugus, Mass, 


Three years ago I was greatly troubled 
with my Liver and Kidneys, and with 
severe pains in my back. Until I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla I obtained no 
relief. This medicine has helped me won- 
derfully. I attribute my improvement 
entirely to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and gratefully recommend it to all who 
are troubled as I have been. — Mrs. Celia 
Nichols, 8 Albion st., Boston, Mass. 


The healing, purifying, and vitalizing 
effects obtained by using Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla 


are speedy and permanent. It is the most 
economical blood purifier in the world. 


Mass. | Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








ATTENTION SCHOOL TRUSTEES ! 
RAYMOND’S 


New Natural Heater. 


«We will warm 
any School- 
room in the 
United States to 
an accurately 
gauged temper- 
ature in every 
part of it, or no 
payment asked 
for the Heater. 


Be sure and 


try us. Sum- 
@ mer air posi- 
——_ tively 





Mone Peraace a nufacturing Co., 


76 BEEKMAN STREET, New YORK. 


O"lo flo cl 








TAGLACS i Los nen gy . oyaiPap Sapltal of 
Huron and Mitchell, Da- 
sy Loans in Iowa, Minn., 
Sie and Neb., beth and ¥ 6 
anteed, ud. Also S por cent re Bonds ( 








bbl 
0 SURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
HOPEaiE“GRANS * 
CASH T. PS oe a. 
tein TES 


ee 


795 
55¢ 


BE 
8: 
Jesessses 

















oc arena 
Shee 7 ep paaieee 
Emon, As’tSec’s. D. A Heaxp, Vice-! 

New York. January 180)" Bygone VF Ee 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


THE FAVORITE 


=, inside Ro 
< nside ute 





Leav 
block shove Canal 8t., 


ethis Pier new No. 36, North River, one 
at5 P. M. daily, except 


it Steamers Khoce Island and Massachu- 
setts are now running on this line. First-class 
fare, $3.00 to Boston, $2.25 to Providence. Pas- 
sengers via this line can have a full night's rest 
by ey hy EO 7.55 A.M. Express train from steamer’s 
landing Providence or Boston 


F. W. POPPLE, Gen. Pass’r Agt. 


Sundays. 
Elegun’ 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED.for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


* By ‘By John B. G Goush.. ° 


Ma stand aod. pained pie Se of tater, 
MAN AB- 

‘Tees ry ev, GMa } Ay al, Lh 
Dindrance as we 


Sracavenere: ae ford, Vans 
ooks 


SCHOOL Bouewr 


TEACHERS 


Gene con mas of att tee Gabesl Bowhe 200 wish tu 
aanase of end wo wal make an offer fo cash 01 


W. H. KEYSER & Co.. 
Tenth and Aroh Sts... Phila. 








CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


oF 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 
23d Street,and Oth Ave., 





If your teeth are noeee attention. Work. 
Moverate Caenare. Alling for mn down 
and sevsitive teeth. 

Reters to A. M. Kellong. Ed. ScHooL JOURKAL. 









Gold Band or Moss 


eee Dinner aas, of Ook Band, or 


wer We Stand at the head und doty 
T AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


“hae =we 


€. Ge Bao BOE, 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


— tothe OL.D RELIABLE, 
reatest inducements ever 
eet eS tose ant 


NO HUMBUG 
offered. Now's time to ur 
Coffees, | ne AB FR 
oon or Hantoume 
Moss Decorated Toilet Bet. or white 


bomen me 









a 


81S 83 Vesoy St., Bow Terk. 





A Boston physician was called out of a 
sound slumber the other night to answer 
the Selaphene. “Hello! what is it?” he 


asked, little pleased at the idea of leaving 
his comfortable bed, “ Baby is crying, 
doctor. What shall I do?’ came across 
the wire. *‘Oh! perhaps it’s a pin,” sug- 
gested the doctor, recognizing the voice of 
a young mother, one of his patients. 

0,” tose. “Tm sure it can’t be 
that. ” “ Perhaps he has the colic,” re- 
turned the doctor,” with well simulated 
solicitude. *‘‘ No, I don’t think so,” re- 
plied the anxious mother, ‘‘ he doesn’t act 
that way.” ‘Then rhaps he’s hungry,” 
said the doctor, as a last resort. “Oh! T'll 
see,” came across the wire; and then all 
was still, The doctor went back to bed 
and was soon asleep again. About half 
an hour afterward he was again awakened 
by the violent ringing of the telephone 
bell. Jumping out of bed and placing the 
receiver to his ear, he was cheered by the 
following message: “You are right, doc- 
tor, baby was hungry.” 


Omaha man: “Came by way of St. 
Louis, eh? Anything new down there?” 
Chicago man: “‘ Nothing that I heard of 
except that they are getting up a corpor- 
ation for the prevention of premature 
burials.” ‘‘Omaha man: “ Well, I sup- 
pose it is rather difficult to tell whether a 
St. Louis man is alive or not.’ 


IMPORTAN f. 
When ‘~ visit or ry Bow York City, save 
3 Carriage 


Bagvage ire, and 
stop at itihe Grand Fane Onion otel, 


Opposite Grand 
Cen pot. 
600 Rieget roo 
million do: at Sia and upwards perday. Euro- 
Ph vator. Restaurant supplied with 


the best. Horse cars, sta, and elevated rail- 

roads to all depots. Families can live better for 

less money at the Grand Union Hotel atany 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


‘‘Was your husband on the stand yes- 
terday ?” asked a lawyer of a woman, in a 
case in which husband and wife were wit- 
nesses. ‘ No.” she answered, with a snap, 
“he wasn’t on the stand. He was on the 
set. That’s the kind of a man he is, when- 
ever there is anything to set on, from a 
satin sofa to the top rail of a worm fence.” 


ms fitted up at a cost of onc 


$1,000 Reward 


for your labor, and more, can be earned in a 
short time if you at once write to Hellett & Co., 

Portiand, Maine, for information about work 
which you can do an’ live at home, whatever 
your y= ata ps fit of from $5 to $25 and 
upwards daily. Some lave made over $50 in e 
day. Allisnew. H ,ilett and Co, will start you. 
Capital not required. A!l ages. Both sexes. All 
particulars free. Those wno are wise will write 
at once and learn tor themselvcs. Snug littie 
fortunes await every worker. 


A barrister, noticing that the court had 

ane | to oom, st Eppes short in the middle 

e sudden silence awoke 

by A ae ges,and the lawyer gravely re- 

sumed: “As I remarked yesterday, my 

lords”-—— The peas judges stared at 

each other, as though they half believed 

- had been asleep since the previous 
ay 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should ei 


4 m,C URES WiN COLIC end is the BEST R 
TS A BOTTLE. 


( FOR DIARRHEA. 25 C 


A graveyard in County Cork has the fol- 
lowing notice over its entrance gate: 
‘Only the dead who live in this parish 
are buried here.” 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE LISLE, OF CHICAGO, well- 
known to the Western press, ascribes the cure 4 
a Cangerous cough, accompanied by bieedi 
the lungs, to Hale's Honey of Horehound and 
“ My cough,” she says, “threatened to suffocate 
me* *. ** but this remedy has removed it.” 


Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 2c. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, 


Bunions, 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, So. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, Sa 


Restaurant Matron: ‘‘I want you girls 
to fix up a little extra and look as tty 
as youcan. Waiter girls: “Is the butter 
bad again?” ‘No; the meat’s tough.” 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM. 


Is known as a [Rowan and effective remedy 
for Cough, Colds, etc 


It makes very litiJe difference how a 
hotel napkin is folded. The query with 
the guest is, who used it last. 


Girls Homely, Pro Tem, only. 


Doth the borrid freckle your features Lei ? 
Ane dusky tan = face o'erspan ? 

Have you av ples, but no sweet dimples? 
ls your skin ome. i or greasy like ? 
Ase your bands a sight, and arms and neck a 


trt 
homely, beco: at once 
Cet betng homey. Decome at once comely 


It seems that the Gate Oily struck on 
the rocks of ee eS a 
what probably bothered 


stoxe PRICE 
EM- 





“Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing sea- 
sons, evem more than adults, and they become 
cross, peevish and uncentrollable. The blood 
should be cleansed ane the system invigorated 
by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“Last spring my two children were vaccinated. 
Soon after, they broke all out with running sores, 
so dreadful I thought I should lose them. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured them completely; and they 
have been healthy ever since. I do feel that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my children to me.” 
Mas. C. L. Taomrsox, West Warren, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor$5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar - 


CURE'#:DEAF 


THE 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
fectly restore the hearing, and perform the 
the natural drum. Always in position, but tnciatbhe 
to others and comfortable to wear. Ali converestion 
and even whispers heard distinctly. * e refer to those 
Send for illustrated book with testimon- 





rees 
F. HSC OX, 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 














———> 
(Copyright 1885 by Roge.s, Peet & Co.) 


LADIES WHO DRESS THEIR SONS WITH 


DUE BeGARD Tir GOOD TABSBTR AND FASH.- 
IONABLE REQUIREMENTS WILL FIND 
AMONG OU® OFFERING OF FALL AND 


WINTER CLOTHING SOME CHARMING COM- 
BINATION OUTFITS OF OVERCOAT, 8UIT 
AND HAT OK CAP TO MATCH. MOST O 


OUR BEST SUITS ARK eR in oo 
HATS OR POLOS OF SAME MATE 

A #EATUIFUL VARIETY oF SHIRT 
W sISTS MUC Ls BELOW USUAL CLOTHING 


OUR FALL C. ATALOGUE IS NOW READY, 
AND WILL BE MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO, 


CLOTHES, HATS AND SHOES, 
569-75 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


'|PEOPLE’S LINE. 


—8T EAME RS 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 
The Evening Liue on the Hudson River 


Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 
41, North River,foot of Canal Street ever: Let oer 
day at6é P.M. Tickets sold and tae 
to all pointe, North, East and 
BANY for NEW YORK, at 8 P. M., 
»f trains from the North, West and 
ty H. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Agent, Pier 

ot, ere yy New VY ork. 
4 TERS, General Pass’ Agent, Albany 








or on Fs 
East. 





McShane Bell Foundry, 
Bh Grade of Bells, 


scours. he. Bend for rsbries gaa cate 


reas, H.  MeSR ARS 
Miation ,~ 1-8 Baltimore, 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


a _—: 
is, Fire Alarms. etc. FUL, 
ARRANTED. Catalogue uo tens Seams 


VANOUZEN 4 TIFT. Cincinaedl. 0 


(7 Bellsor Sebobla Cbuteben 
Miner sao. x.s.- | ia 


Desertption and prices on 
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TO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF CREEK. 





JUST ISSUED. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN GREEK SYNTAX. 


DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY THE READING OF XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 
By 8S. R. WINCHELL, A.M. 
A series of lessons on Attic Greek Syntax. designed to follow about one year’s study of the 


etymology of the language. 
and vocabularies, ali arranged_ with a view of 
eo of Greek syntax. 

tise on Greek prose composition. 


It comprises lessuns on Lag eat half of the G 


“ye with exercises 
he pupil familiar wi th the fundamental 


z 4 intended as an FF to a thorough and comprehensive 


Introductory price, 54 cents. 
Sample copies, for examination, will be forwarded, post-paii, to teachers of Greek, on receipt 


of the introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 





Eclectic Series. Announcements. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. 


Emerson E. WH LL. D., ~ 
ye discussion of the ph inal and art 


The Elements of Pedagog 
A thorough and 


cloth. Introduction price, $. 


Ready Sept. 1. 
of Pr Publie eden 
school education. 12mo., full 


McG 'UFFEY’S WORD LIST. 


More than 10,000 words from McGuffey’s Primer and Readers, arranged in lesso! 
the successive lessons in the books. Prouunsiation indicated by by diacritical marks ; 
divitied into syllables; silent letters cancelled and 


ms as found in 
the words 


accented syliables marked. 16mo., 80 pp. 


Introduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents. 
ECL a C LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


By M. E. THALHEIMER, author of 


accustom childre' correct use of 


istorves. Designed to mn toa 
the elementary forms of speec peechs with as little reference as possible to the technicalities of gram- 


mar. Profusely Illustrated. 
Exchange price, 20c, 


ll cloth, 12mo. 


Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c. ; 


NEW CAT LLOGUE. 


Free to Teachers and School Officers. 
criptive Catalogue is now ready. 
Waite, HARVEY, HOLBROOK, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Messrs. 
It is illustrated with 
JHUYLER, RIpPATHs, gad Mane 


Van Antwerp, & Co.’s new eomplete des- 
vporerats its of Drs. McGurreEy, Ray, 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 
28 Bond Street, New York. 
8 Hawley Street, Boston. 





STON K’s 


History 


of England. 


By A. P. Stonz, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, 
Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 


Carefully prepared, 


Concise, 


Impartial, 
Interesting. 


The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 


ceipt of 50 cents. 


Aces in a large number of leading cities. Copy sent for examination on re- 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St.,Boston. 





A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 


, 4 ppc BLO to the science of language. By FrREDERIC GARLANDA, Ph.D. 12mo, 
clo rice 
wl Ry ead it with much interest, and recommended it to the young men at Oaford.”—Max Muller. 


Howerl Crosby: 
George Perry 
ctgatag ran ramble through the garden of Fnglish.” 


* admirably interesting and instructive.” 
,int e N. ¥. Home Journal: * Not a dry study of abstractions, but a vivacious, fas- 


oddard, in the Mail and Evening Express; “* 7» pet extravagant to say that ‘ The Pailo- 


sophy of Words? reads 
their 
conaliy intelligible to the coemeS in 
pre-eminently a volume for the libra 
of informa:ion and reading, a 


like a@ romance. 


growth and chang 's in so happy a vein that be entertains and instructs continually, and is 
anguages, and interesting to the studied linguist. It 

—_ and for the 
B cal and intimate knowled 

and a marked originality’ of hought, combine to make Prof. 


rof. landa has descrived words, their origins, 


t of an habitual reader. A vast amount 
of the classic and modern ‘ongues, 
Garilanda s book of UNIVERSAL IN- 


TEREST AND STERLING WORTH. The author calls it ‘ a popular introduction to the science of lan- 
guage,’ and in that field itis probably UNRIVALLED.’ 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price by 
A. LOVELL & CO. 


16 Astor Place, New York. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No, \G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or 
and Greek as ht be learned otherw 
Virgil, Casar, Horace, ee 
Xenophon’ 8s Anabasis, each to teache 


ht years merely scraj 


seid J — nd delighetuly i in one 


jing together so om eiete Latin 


er’s Iliad, had. Goepel « of St. John, ana 


Clark’s Practwal and Progressive ve = m n Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics 


and to all other systems. 
at mag 8 Stondard Be 
Histories, Manesca’s bre 


ae ede Speaker, Pinnock’s Schooi Histories, Lord’s School 


neh 
Ee" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, - .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, ‘90 


McEiroy’s Essentia! Lessons in Etymology, 75 
Kellerman's Elements of Botany, - $1.25 
Baldwin's English Literature, 2 vols. - 1.50 


Fenno's Science and Art of Elocution, - 1,2 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2,3,4,each, - 25 
Harrison's French Syntax - - 2,00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, -  - ‘50 

Correspondence 


Special Prices far introduction. 
solicited. 


LP 
Llauie. GLU E 
oe se band LONDON, es 


ok Puince Gat Cone we ira’ 5 aiuea cates 








READERS will confer a favor by mentioning 
THe ScHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


SKELETON LESSONS 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


By Auice M. GUERNSEY, Massachusetts State 
uperintendent of Scientific Temperance In- 
struction, W. C. T. U. 
Pamphiet form, flexible cloth cover, for teach- 
ers’ use, 
Special attention to Alcohol and Narc tics. 
rice -15 cents. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING CO., 
RR CHICAGO: 
30 Franklin S 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 
A. LOVELL & CO. 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 








JUST PUBLISHED : 


Barnes’ New Geographical Course. 
Two BOOK SERIES, 
Cloth, SW 


Barnes’ Element Geography. -<6O 
wen oe Complete eography. 1.25 
object in view in the pre; pe of these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection 

which, after all, is the Truest nomy. 

THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 

Great attention has been paid to the Maps. Map Drawing, combined with Comparative 
They are full without —— the names | Areas, isan jeactant cantare 9 of the book. Syn- 
pi form answers to questions, especially those | opsis, Topi Reviews and age Les- 


the lar; gitias, angen — in large sons are om at the end of exch chapter. The 
St Standard’ wine —~ tive a ht oe t Discoveries and Pro 





Bulletin of Recent 
Areas, Bhooations, ond ‘em perature; Heads of Events is a unique and valuable feature. It is 
of River a a. rh. Distances boast up to date with every new edition. 
traveled in given siggy ba - steamer, High- Appendix are given Suan Waaseesons, 
lands, Low cipal. Seaporis, and —— = Mountains, Length of Rivers, 
Commercial Soele are all shown. and ouncing Vocabul 





ary. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


A Revolution in Cyclopedias! 


“‘ Better than Appletons’; Better than the Britannica; the Best of gh. JOHNSON’S” 
very Home, school, and office should have a set of 


“‘Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia,” 


Which has just been revised in each of its 33 departments at a cost of over 000. It makes a most 
= lete library at a price which every one can afford. It costs less than alf as much iy either 

Appletons’ or Scribner’ ‘s Britannica, and is much more satisfactory In every way. It is now 
regarded as the only 


Standard Cyclopzedia 


by scholars and all whoruse it. It was made FOR the people, and the PEOPLE are buying it at 
the rate of 400 sets a week. For particulars and terms address 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


("Teachers and experienced men wanted in every county. 


Teachers Want It. Teachers Endorse It Fverywhere. 
Teachers Say It Is a Work Unequailed in Its “‘ Teachableness.” 


BRANDS’ LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 


Treating in an easy, Simple, unaffected and candid styleof Physiology, Hygiene and 
Stimulants and Narcotics. 


ta THE MEDICAL FACULTY APPROVE IT. 
Mailing and Introduction Price, 50 cents. 


We Also Publish: 
BRANDS’ HEALTH LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. Price, 30 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


i HAVE REMOVED 
E. H. BUTLER & CO’S’ Agency from Bond Street to 
686 Broadway, N. Y. 


MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES, MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS 
BUTLER’S NEW READERS, BUTLER’S READING CHARTS, 
AND OTHER APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Cc. H. BROWNE 














«|The Teachers’ National Reading Circle. 


OFFICERS; 


Sresiiont Prof. W. H. PAYNE, University of Mich 
Vice- President, THOS. M. BAULI uperinten nt Schools, Reading, Pe 
Gen'l Secret CHAS. F. KING, President National School of Methods, B Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, BE. N. JONES, Superintendent Schools, Saratoga, N. Y. 
~ x 7 ay naitod Sind yor go vet eK. bay A + yt System. . ee = number of mem- 
rs already admitte or com ci; r ng Secretary. 
Miss 1 A. WEBBER, 43 Street, Boston, Mass. 


A GRAND GOOD OOK MACMILLAN & (C0. 


FOR 1HE HIGHER SCHOOLS ! SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
uxtey Lessons in Elem. Physiology. . sOt.26 


THE SONG GREETING, |veeeeaoee, ts 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 
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Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE REGENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTFATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PaGES FREE 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 


oe has aes times of special inspira- 
ion ‘in ao whie Jy does his best work. In some 
such season, Mr. Emerson laid the pian of this ex- 
cellent book, which a no superior for the beau- 
ty of its subjects an ts music, and is well and 
conveniently arran 


Ope ning the book at eng one sees, perhaps 
“O, merry goes the H ” a gice full of sun- 
shine; or “The Hunter's ” full of buge 
notes; or, ** Good Night,” or the solid and true, 
sis Thou who art Faithful ;” or a wide awake sea 
— ; or a beautiful Hymn Anthem There is 
ing that is nut elevated and refined. 

"tomes are genera'ly arranged in 4-parts; but 
one, two, three ur four parts may be sung at will. 

The ae pone be glad to have you give 

this superior book a trial. 


Specimen Co cow L snare SO Gam address on 
receipt of 60 . 


Schools supplied at rate of $6.00 for a dozen books, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 
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PERRY & C2 





No. 71. 


a 
SAMPLE BOX conuives 36 | 
pens sent for trial, post-paid, 10 
receipt of 30 conta. Ask for 


For Schools. ==... 
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(No. 107. 
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